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1 FACE TO FACE: RYGA, COGHILL (CARSON, Moderator) 

ARE Good morning. This is the first of the Face to Face panels of the 

Conference, and it's at an hour when my face isn't even composed, let 

alone ready to be presented to the public. But I'm delighted to see 

* Caplul that a gar liste ee in better shape than I am. Neither one of my 

ue ' colleagues will need introduction to this audience. I'm sure. 

Ryan George Ryga, playwright, novelist, songwriter, author of Rita Joe and 
Grass and Wild Strawberries ; Joy Coghill, one-time artistic director 
of the Vancouver Playhouse, director of the English-languate section 
of the National Theatre School, both of them associated in Vancouver 
in the early years of George's career, The subject of these panels, 
as I understand it, is creativity in the theatre, and the format 
which has been devised, that of confrontation, seems to imply that 
there is some kind of antagonism inherent in that creativity that 
the interests of the playwright are somehow opposed to, or different 
from, those of the director. And it also implies to me, I think, that 
bringing out this antagonism will somehow resolve the problem, like 
the end of an Ibsen play, or something. What we want to do this 
morning is to investigate, examine some of those implications, and 
I'd like to start by going back and discussing exactly how George and 
Joy met, how they became involved, and what grew out of that early 
association. George, your association with Vancouver has been perhaps 
one of the most productive relations of a playwright and a theatre. 
Can you tell us how it started, how you became connected with 


Vancouver Playhouse? 


Ma 


ses Well, I came to theatre by way of radio and television. Before '67 


I had not written a stage play, and I wasn't really that interested 

in writing one. The approach for a collaboration with that particular 
theatre came from the értietic director, who at that time was 

Malcolm Black (and Joy succeeded him). It was really just a dollar- 
and-cents proposal: "We would like you to write for the theatre, and 
we have so much money (it was very little, actually) and if you have 
any themes, fine; if not, we would like to suggest a story for you, 
because there's a very special problem in this city, a social problem 


with the Indian people". It was left for. me to evdlve it. 


You know, when one talks about this period, one has to be very careful 
also to state that it was within a historical context; this was 1967, 
the time that the centenary was cming up, we didn't realize the effect 
of Expo on this country, we didn't realize some of the stress and 
crisis points that were coming to fruition, we didn't realize that 

we were entering into probably the first moment of self-realization 

as a country. It seems to me that w thout us being consciously aware 
of this force, this social, historical force that was in the making, 
it had a lot to do with putting a framework under the experience we 


worked from in Vancouver. 


The selection of a director for this particular play was made from 
television, and it's something that I think we're still slightly damaged 
by, because when we discuss theatre at this moment, we still discuss a 
kind of elitism, this kind of a building that performs; we tend to 
overlook the fact that there is a technological thing, that evolved 

to a very high degreee in this country through, let's face it, the 
influence of the United States. And it was a melting of these various 


elements plus our own stage of arrival that made that Vancouver experience 
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very unique. Perhaps you could comment on it. 


Yeah....Sorry to pause instead of leaping in, but there's a family 
that you acquire on your trips through the theatre or through any 
world that is a creative world, that is very close to you and that is 
closer than your own family could ever be. And when part of that 
family is a relationship as between George and me in which someone 
has a play, baa you are privileged through a period of your time 
together to see this play born.....I was the midwife of this play 

(by the way, I did not commission it, Malcolm Black commissioned it) 
and when that happens, the feeling is so deep it's almost indescribable. 
As a matter of fact, I was fascinated by the ads for this conference 
about creativity, and that you were all going to witness the: great. 
passions of creativity as we talked together; od course, it's 


impossible because you create with that inner person. 


I've been reading Jean-Louis Barreault's biography, which someone 

sent me from London, and he said, when a child is first born, it knows 
itself, and as soon as it is old enough, which could be one day, two 
days, after it is born, it sees that there are other people around. 

It immediately acquires a second self in order to protect the first 
self against all the others that he didn't think were around when he 
first arrived. It is with this first self that you create, that you 
write plays, that you act, and hopefully that you direct. When the 
relationship between actors and directors that have worked this way 
together, partciularly between playwrights and directors, w ich is the 
Face to Face you are involved in here, is that of the first slef coming 
together, something happens that cannot be witnessed, but only experienced. 


That's a bit deep, off the top. 


Ty 
Anyway, I'm now going to be practical, alright. Playhouse Theatre 
Company had produced three plays before, during the same period of time 
that Malcolm Black (who is the man wo sould be sitting here instead 
of me). Malcolm Black was the artistic director of the Playhouse 
Theatre Company. And in '67 the Government decided to give funds to 
the symphonies if they would produce new Canadian work. And so with 
this encouragement, Malcom commissioned four plays. He had already 
done three of them: Paul St. Pierre's How to Run the Country, Clavel's 
Tiny Alice (I think they cal it E*EM°), and Like Father Like Fun by 
Eric Nichol, the season before. So it had all started in the beginning 
of '67, at the end of the season before I became the artistic director. 
And he had also found the story in the Tomeountes paper which described 
the death of an Indian girl, and had thought there was a play in it 
and asked George to investigate this. So that my first day of work, 
if you can imagine, your first day at work sitting in the office and 
the designer comes up and says there's a playwright downstairs with a 
play. And I said, I don't think I can cope with that today, that is 
too important. Would you go down and see him? So Charlie Evans, I 
think, came down, George, eh? And the outline was ten pages long. 
And with that ten pages we fell in love with the play and bought it 


and got together with George. 


I don't know how many of you know the play, but there was a speech in 
there about dragonflies, said by an Indian, I don't know that he even 
had a name, I think he was just called Man or something in the first 

outline. And I said to George, I think you'd better meet Dan George, 
who had been in the Paul St. Pierre play, playing an old Antoine, 


because it sounds as if there's a part there for him when the play develops. 
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And I think Chief Dan went up to see you with his whole family. And 
that's really how that whole business developed, because I can remember 
bringing Dan into the office and saying, 'We have an idea for a play, 
George 'Ryga's writing it, and it's about your people, and we really 
want it to be right, and we are very conscious that we are white, and 
we may not know what is right, but we want it to be right with you, 

and there may also be a part there', and with that I think you got 


together with Dan. That's how it began. 


George, you're quoted as saying, much too modestly, to seems to me, 

that you think that you only contribute about 30% to a final production. 
Could you describe what that 30% is? As I said, I think it's an°unfair 
percentage, probably, but in the case of Rita Joe, what do you think 


your contribution was? 


Well, I w uld still stay with that figure, that ratio, because a play's 
not a book, it's a piece of theatre, it's only valid when it comes to 
life, you know, otherwise it's script for a theatre. But the theatre 

is a living community, a living collective, that puts a play into life.... 
I don't want to get into this, because I think all of you are familiar 


with how plays are done, and the philosophy that is articulated and 


‘not articulatable about the play is familiar to everybody. 


At this stage I's like to push a bit further on, because I want to 
make a point about something our charming speaker said last night, 
which out of self-defense I want to challenge, I have to challenge it. 
And if we can get into Grass and Wild Strawberries, which was the next 
production at the Playhouse for which Joy was directly responsible, 
and which (as well as being a play) had specific research value. 


Because Joy thought we should create a piece of theatre to bring a 
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youth audience into the playhouse, which I still think was one of the 
finest challenges that she put into that theatre and unfortunately it 
also began to mark the demise of what the Playhouse was about, and it 
began to focus on some of the problems that bedevil regional theatres 
right across the country. Jean-Louis Roux last night said that research 
cannot be undertaken in the large theatres of this country, I disagree 
totally, I think that not only has it got to be undertaken, they are 
obligated to undertake it, and for their own survival they must 


undertake it. 


I'm sorry George, I don't understand what you mean by research. 


Research into the development of s stronger theatre in Canada, 

research into bringing in audiences, across the whole spectrum of 
Canadian society. This has been done by the experimental theatre, 

the small theatres, on shoestrings, right across the country, and I 
think they have a fair amount of data to draw from, they know what 

the problems are and how to resolve them, I think our regional theatres 
have not. The one situation in which'I was directly involved Grass 
and Wild Strawberries was very successful in bringing a new type of 
audience into the theatre. It wasn't a laboratory, but some of the 
lessons that those of us who were involved with the production in 


Vancouver learnt are still good references. 
What were some of the lessons? 


The lessons are that if you design theatre programming with relevance 


to a period of time and to the people involved in that period, certainly 
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you can bring them into the theatre. We had the greates success with 
the youth audience in the Playhouse, to the point when we had difficulty 
with the people who were season ticket subscribers. They were being 
physically pushed into bosiiin’, These kinds of experiments: How do 
you bring in people from the working population? How do you bring 
women into theatre? Our regional theatres can't answer these questions. 


They don't really know. 


George, when you start to talk this way, you begin to sound like the 
academic community, and I'm sorry, I know I'm in it right now, but 
surely when you create something that you care very much about, surely 
4t can be relative to a certain part of the community, and that 
community will come to see it. But the word"research" frightens me, 
because it sounds as if we're going into "women" and “children" and 
things like that to pull them in separately, instead of ust going out 
for the human being and saying something that you really want to say 
that is important to every human being. Surely that's it in the end, 


isn't it? Surely, you don't want to frighten your audience..ee. 


But we were talking about the development of audiences to fill those 
theatres, rather than settling for one or two percent, whatever the 


ratio is to the population... 


I had thought it were past that point, actually. I'm sorry, I 
thought we went through a thing of building buildings. That was the 
first thing we did, and then we went through a phase, it seems to me, 
(I'm thinking of Canada Council) when we developed audiences. I 
thought we were past that and we were after developing the playwright 
and actor, giving them a place in our society, giving them the 


opportunities to write and not tying. it down to audience development 
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and such things. I'm sorry, I must be out of sync with what's going on. 


I think our regional theatres are out of sync with the realities of 


the country. But that's another question. 


Well, one problem with Grass and Wild Strawberries has it ever been 


produced anyplace else? 


Yes, I believe it was produced here, wasn't it Sir George Williams 


University that did a production of it? or Bishop's. 
Yes, 
It was done in three universities that I know of. 


But no regional theatres, and this is one of your complaints, I think, 


isn't it. 


Well, it isn't a complaint, I'm merely stating a contradiction or an 
opposing view to what Jean-Louis said last night. I think this is a 
very serious problem. Take the Vancouver experience. The age of the 
audience of the Vancouver is rising you know, it's like the farming 
problem on the prairies, They get older every year. What is happening? 
52% of our population on the West Coast is under 25, That's not 
reflected in theatre audiences, It is reflected in the movie houses 

and other kinds of entertainment but not in the theatre itself, except 


in the smaller units called experimental theatres. 


CARSON 
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The difficulty with something that is too regional, it seems to me, 
is that it has relevance to one area but not another. Joy, how do 
you feel about this business of experimentation in the sense, I take 
it, of research, in the sense of experimental production in a large- 
budget theatre like Vancouver? I mean, you did it obviously with 
Grass and Wild Strawberries with tremendous success, Why is it not 


being done other places? 


But Grass and Wild Strawberries wasn't any more an experiment that 

Rita Joe. The only problem it seems to me is that sometimes a 

writer, or a play, a creative peice, needs time to develop, and so then 
you will create your second stage, which we did, you know, where there's 
a place to develop through the first script into the second script or 
through the first script onto the main stage. I don't know each thing 
is a decision. I'm afraid I don't quite understand the distinction, 
because we did it and it was fine, and the audience came. I think it 
was that in each case, for some reason or other, because of the quality 
of the work itself, because we belieced in it an because our passion, 
was linked to the piece, went over the footlights, and the audiences 
felt it and so they packed in. We cared about what we were writing 
about, from carious points of view, and that was felt somehow, and so 


they came. In Grass and Wild Strawberries what happened was that we 


had The Collectors, who had a fantastic score, and George's lyrics 
were incredible. It's really a marvellous album! But what happened 
was, I think that at times some people were genuinely:offended, « 
perhaps by the production, but other people were really bothered when 


the speakers went out of sync, because it was a theatre that wasn't 
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built for a rock band you know, and some nights the speakers would go 
out of sync, and if you were sitting in the middle your ears hurt, 
And what happened was that a lot of the people that weren't used to 
that kind of music, or didn't like it, would get out. I don't know 
that they were offended by the play or that it wasn't their play, 
maybe they were frightened. They were certainly the parents of the 
generation who were in tune with the play. And the kids out in the 
lobby used to stand around knowing that certain people would leave. 
About 25% would leave every night, and we used to say it was the play 
we got 125% attendance for, because as the parents went out, the kids 
who were standing in the lobby came in. They didn't care, they'd 

see the last half of it anyway, that was fine, they'd go to the seats. 
But I really believe that each play is an individual decision. In 
this case we believed in the writer, you know, in Rita Joe it was a 
very personal thing on everyone's part. After that when it came to 
Grass everyone wanted to:be in the next Ryga play and everyone 
started to look forward to it, so it built up. But I don't know why 
it has become the role, if you like, of experimental theatres to do 
this. I don't know why the regional theatres don't take changes, I 
don't think it's a matter of chance either, I think it's a matter of 
something answering inside you. You read the thing and you say "Yes", 
To me, when I was there, the only time it was worth being an artistic 
director in a regional theatre (which is a tough job, and I believe 
maybe tougher in Vancouver than anywhere else, judging by the turnover 
of the artistic directors there) the only time it was worthwhile was 


when we were doing a new work, that had something to do with the 
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Canadian voice, something to do with me and the people out there in 
the audience, and the actors on the stage, that was the only time it 
was worthwhile, and the rest... 

ee But certainly that applies to every regional theatre, doesn't it? I 
think that experience can be translated right across the country. 

COGHILL 54 should be, yes, and I don't know why it isn't always, and I don't 
know why this has become the role of the experimental theatres. To's 
marvelous that it has. Maybe because we did that, it happened. I 
don't know, maybe some of the people were around when we were doing 
that and then they went to Toronto and they started it. 

Eras Well, again, the peculiar quality about Grass and Wild Strawberries 

was that once again we had a director from television. 

COGHILL 6, this is something I wanted to ask you, What happended, after 

writing for radio and television, when you then worked on the Rita Joe 

with George Bloomfied, who as you say, was a television director, did 

you feel that you had to make enormous changes to change it to a stage play? 

nie No, I felt actually the reverse, I felt a great sense of release 

because, certainly in the technical translations one had to just give 

an indication what you wanted to achieve,I remember you had said, at 

one point, that the first act is very difficult because of the fragmentation 


of it; but discussing it with George, that problem never even came up 


ee 


because we did cutaways, we did a.film technique on it. I wish that 
at this particular conference we had a few film people, because they 
really are the life blood, this is where new ideas come from. You 
know there was a great liberality in interoretation, and I consider 
those two productions having had fundamentally television directors 
coming in to produce, was a great advantage to me personally. 

COGEELL George was successful with Rita Joe, I thought. I don't think the 

‘second one was equally successful; it was overproduced. You see, 

the play I'm in now The Bethune has been written by a man who also, 

like almose every other writer in Canada, has learnt his craft primarily 

through film and television, and originally radio. What worries me is 

that we haven't developed a style to do this documentary kind of thing 

that comes from the pen of a man who has mainly written for radio 

and television. Nor have the writers shifted sufficiently and found 

a special stage style. In the plays I'm reading now I don't see that 

much of a change inspite of the opportunity to work on the stage. There 

isn't that much difference in the way people write, between writing 

for television of for the stage. Maybe it's not necessary; but if it 

isn't necessary to change writing styles, it's necessay to find directing 

styles that will translate those scripts onto*the stage, and I think 

Bloomfield in Rita Joe accomplished this. 

ee (assents) Well, the history of Canadian theatre writing is the history 

of writing for Canadian radio. Let's face it, it goes back to the fifties, 

the people who are still writing good plays in Canadian theatre (cut) 

their teeth as I did, working with people like John Drainie and Andrew 


Allan. And of course this gives contemporary Canadian theatre, or 
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what I like to call National theatre, a certain kind of distinction. 
This country is famous for creating great documentaries. Our 
documentaries are among the best in the world, and certainly since we 
haven't got that many people here the influences cross over. (I have 

to subsidize my writing for theatre by writing for the other media; 

it doesn't pay.) And the experiences that writers pick up in radio, 
television and film, are going to somehow or other influence the kind 

of theatre-writing that we do. That situation is a devil that we have 
to live with, but I don't think that it creates a dilemna or any kind 

of a problem that we have to correct. I think it's a vital ingredient, 
just as the two languages in this country are. It's a kind of distinction 
we have, and you know, when I hear comments like Motherhood, Return to 
Heritage, the necessity to preserve other people's cultures within 

their own environment, I sort of bristle at this, because there is a 
built-in assumption within this that everybody else does the right thing 
and what we do is wrong, but we'll learn better. And that's nonsense. 
The kind of theatre we write is a reflection of the kind of experiences 
we live through, and anything less than that would be dishonest, would 
be artificial, and the world is beginning 46 realize this now. John 
Herbert's work is being done in translation throughout the world much 
more than it will ever be produced in Canada. Rita Joe is going abroad 
now in translation into different languages. You know, we only reach the 
outside world by being honest with our own experiences and the things 
that created those experiences and by the kind of style we arrive at in 


the end. 
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COGHILL So, George, that being true, and agreeing on that, now to go back to 


the word "experimentation": if you write that way, then it becomes a 


selling job or something to bring everybody in, doesn't it? 


ies I think regional theatre should be going a job of marketing our plays. 
This is where I underscore the problems with the regional theatres, 
that they have not undertaken the challenge of marketing Canadian works. 
Canadian works are an embarrassment to them, and continue to be so. 
Film hasn't got that kind of reticence. 

COGHILL Yeah, 

CARSON ; 
You didn't have a problem marketing Grass and Wild Strawberries. 

COGHILL (Laughs) 

— Be honest now, Joy. 

CARSON you did? 

COGHILL 


Well, I don't know; did I? I had trouble with people, I mean people 

stopped me in the street and people were upset and all that, but I don't 
know whether in fact the Vancouver community turned out. There was a 

Saying in Vancouver, actually around the time we did Rita Joe: "Isn't 

it amazing; unlike anywhere else in Canada, the Vancouver community turns 
out for new plays!" And I don't know whether that was true or whether 

we created that out of our own passion and convinced the Vancouver community 
of it, and so they came out. I can't remember, it's a chicken-and-the- 


egg situation. I'm not sure exactly what happened. There were always 
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problems. George went into a last draft of Rita Joe two weeks before 
we went into rehearsal, eh? George? 


rch Yeah. 


Capleh And I can't tell you what life was like in that ten days before we went 
into rehearsal, because the pressure to get that set built, and the 
board were coming in the office and saying, 'Well, how's the play, Joy?! 
And I was saying, ‘It's marvellous, it's marvellous,' me having no idea, 
not having read it. (Audience laughter) They had hit a third draft, I 
think which neither of the Georges liked, and had decided to start all 
over again, and George had taken off for Toronto, and they were in an 
apartment in Toronto without a telephone bringing out the last draft 

of it, and I was sitting in Vancouver with Renée- is she here, by any 
wild chance? 


RYGA (Murmers assent) 


ene eee- With Renée Paris, and we were holding the fort in pure faith, that's 
all, and not minding a bit, the pressure was immense of course, but we 
just didn't tell anybody when there were problems. When anyone asked 
how everything was going on any show, we used to say it's sheer pure 
heaven, period, 

RYGA one has to recognize British Columbia politics and British Columbia 


history to realize that in what Joy said there is a certain bravado; 
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and you know, it's one of the charms of the West Coast, that we go 
forward with our chins out against McMillan-Blodell, Kaiser Steel, 
and... (Audience laughter) Jean-Louis Roux made an acknowledgement of 
the fact that there is a National theatre in Canada, and more 
interestingly that it's a social theatre, reflecting social issues. 
This is the first time I've heard a representative of the regional 
theatre make that acknowledgement; I applaud him. Unfortunately, he's 
seven years too late. But British Columbia, it's a very radical part 
of the country. We come as close to electing Marxist governments as 
we've put Fascists in for twenty years. One has to understand that 
the economic structure of the province is such that it's really 
steel-clad, always has been. I recently did a twelve-part series for 
radio on early mining history of the province, and I was amazed to learn 
that in 1860 we had the umbrella structure of an economic and cultural 
nature that is still almost intact today. It was already established, 
like the mountains...They came in, they busted the mountains open: 
they just actually burned the sides of the mountains to get at the ore, 
and the devil take the consequences; if there wasn't anything in there, 
they just left the mess and went on. It was a kind of a National spirit 
of the West Coast to do these things, but every investor protects his 
investment. He sees to it that his investment is protected. It's 
very nice to have a culture coming out of the area; it's also very 
nice to see that it's kept to a certain size. We have a very famous 
painter on the West Coast, Emily Carr, who died recently, whose works 


during her lifetime were almost unknown, because they were a kind of a 
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dig that was coming out of this person. So, what happened in Vancouver 
during this turbulent period (I suppose I was right in the centre of 4%) 
was that it was great to have yet one more element: we have our own 
playwrights, we have our own musicians, because music was big on the 
West Coast. But after Grass and Wild Strawberries, when the October crisis 
took place in this province, there was a certain hesitancy beginning to 
show. Do we want that kind of a theatre? Do we want that kind of a 
heritage starting to creep into our house? And this is where the 
problem arose. It was the problem that we had with wacky Bennett's 
government. We didn't realize that we were translating this problem 
into the theatre, that there was an investment structure over the top 
that was not going to tolerate a theatre or an art form that might in 
the end start to question their existence and the way the province was 


being run. 
That's what stopped Captives, is it ? 


Yes, in the end; there are other reasons being advanced, but in the end, 


yes, that was it. 
Do you think they took it that seriously? 


Oh yes, oh yes. Our current Premier in British Columbia, Barrett, 
apparently keeps beside him - I haven't seen it, but apparently it's on 
his desk --a copy of Captives of a Faceless Drummer, it's always on his 


desk as a reminder. 
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Shes same I don't think he knew we were there, until we wnt to Ottawa with Rita 


Joe, and they all came to the play and they realized there was something 


political about the theatre... 


eri You're talking about the wrong Premier, Joy. 

ree Bennett! 

icin No, I'm talking about Barrett. 
(Audience laughter) 

CARSON 
Has the Vancouver Playhouse ever recovered from that? 

i eae From what? 

CARSON ‘ 
I had the impression (Audience laughter)from George and you, that the 
kind of experimentation that was going on in the sixties before Captives 
of the Faceless Drummer is not going on there now, is that right, or am 
I wrong? 

Cty No, it's not going on there now, no, that true. 

CARSON why? 

COGHILL 


What puzzles me is this emphasis on the political and saying that it was 
because of the passion that was writing these things which had a political 
context to it, that it was stopped, at least that's what I got out of 


what George said just now. I don't know that that is true. 
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John Herbert (In audience) It always is! Always, it's always true. 


COGHILL 5. ntly true, then eh? (Herbert: Always) (Audience laughter and applause) 


But we are talking about a play and a work of art and we're talking about... 
Berber? I'm talking about the fact that you have some writers here of real social 
conscience and the rest of them are professional breezemakers, that's 
what I'm talking about, and... 
ee Are you willing to say who is a breezemaker and who has a real social 
conscience? Are you willing to stand up and say that? 


Herbert mere are two separate groups. 


iat I'm not denying there are two separate groups, but I'm talking about 
the theatre and creating plays, and I'm not denying they can be created 
by a passionate social conscience, but I think they can be created 
another way too. 
aa atier The theatres like the breezemakers; they're comfortable with them. 
They get their money... 
On ts I'm sorry, but you're talking about me when you're talking about the 
theatre. 


CARSON You're talking about George Ryga... 


— Let's remember something, that we have to regard Canadian theatre at 


this particular period in history... 


COGHILL 


Woman 


RYGA 
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You're a writer, Sir? 


(Audience laughter, builds up to applause ) 


Aren't you going to introduce John Herbert? 


How are you, John? (Audience laughter) Our theatre at this moment, 
because of the nature of our life and evolution, is essentially revolutionary 
theatre. We can't avoid this. You take a conservative stance about 
theatre, or about the country, you destroy iad aptan makes it valid. 
French Canadian theatre had to evolve as " revolutionary theatre form 
because the times called for that kind of expression. We are now in that 
same position in English theatre. I don't see it when somebody says, 
well, the French-Canadian theatre has advanced that far and English- 
Canadian theatre has gone so far, and there's no coming together. What 

is actually happening in this country is that we are going for the same 
objective; we're going different routes, of necessity, right? But it is 

a revolutionary stage that we're passing through, and to deny this and 

to argue against this is ridiculous. I criticize the Canada Council, 

for example for supporting a stance that is static, for not coming to the 
realization that those of us who are expressing what the hell we're living 
through at this moment need public funding. I'm not saying it will be 

the same twenty years or ten years from now, but we can't go halfway; if 
we're going to create a legitimate theatre that twenty years from now the 
theatre people of this country will be proud of, we have an obligation to 
meet, and I think the playwrights of this country are going it. We're 


not doing it with any goddam help from anybody, but we're doing it anyway. 
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LISTED I must interrupt, because I must object. My name is Rota Lister. You 


must know I'm doing my damnedest to help... 

Bayh I realize that...I'm not talking about... I'm talking about the traditional 

theatres. 

acne Pleas€ give us some credit too. We're not only pounding on your doors, 

we're pounding on the doors of the theatres too. 

per Right, right. Well, we do agree on that - on the kind of approaches we 
have to take when we talk about experimentation. Last September I had a 
letter from the Canadian Histon: of Public Employees from their head office 
in Ottawa, saying 'certain things have come to our attention, how can we 
help?' Now this is a very interesting note that arrives in my home. How 
can the labour movement in this country help? They are not noted for 
supporting the theatre or being in the theatre, but they are tax payers 
who are concerned with what is happening. And I sent them three or four 
back issues of Canadian Theatre Review, and said, 'Yes, you can help, 
bring it up at your next convention, discuss the whole question of national 
sovereignty and what the playwright's up against in this country; you can 
help by trying to understand what's happening at this moment. I think we 
have to keep that within context, you know. We talk about reality - this 
is the reality we're faced with right now. The esoterics of theatre, 
divorced from the experience we're going through now, becomes an academic 
and neaningless discussion. 

sae i What kind of a percentage are you talking about, George? Do you want 


the regional theatres to do nothing but Canadian plays? 


fee 


men For at least ten years, yes. For the next ten years (Applause) I think 


we should do nothing but Canadian plays. 


CARSON Is that practical, George? 'Practical' is the wrong word. 


ir same Of course it is, of course it's possible, I tell you another side of it, 
just to digress completely. (Audience laughter) I have been, since I went 
back to acting two years ago, in nothing but Canadian plays, and I must 
admit some nights I wish I had Shakespeare to speak. Mind you, maybe 
he was a revolutionary too and it would be alright to throw him in, 
from time to time, (Ryga: Yeah, but we'd clean him up) in a repertory 
(Laughter) When I left the Playhouse, there was a competition, and I was 
one of the judges, and it seemed to me there were seven Canadian plays 
there that could have been done, and none of them were done. So it that's 
the revolution you're talking about, I'm with you. 

ee We do Shakespeare awfully badly (Coghill: Who does) In Russia, Polland 

and Denmark, the critics said that we do Shakespeare abominably. (Coghill: 


Yeah) Perhaps our so-called National theatre ought to try something it 


could handle. (Audience laughter; applause) 


aca Oh yes, I'm not saying Mt. Herbert, that I could handle Shakespeare very 


well as an actor, I'm just saying I would like to speak him from time to 
time. 


BEAST Well, perhpas you could do better than Stratford. 


COGHILL 


HERBERT 
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COGHILL 


MAN 
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I also enjoy speaking George Ryga's lines, you know, because he's a poet 
too, and I think we musn't leave the poet behind, and it worries me 
sometimes when I hear the person being reared only out of political 
emotions which I am not against at all; I think it's one kind of theatre, 
but I don't want to leave the poet behind. Otherwise, to me it might 


empty out and not be a play that happened in that space, you know? 


Mr. Ryga is as much a poet as Tennessee Williams, and that's a lot of 


poet. (Laughter) 


Yeah, that's what I've said, (Laughter - applause) 


Joy, don't you think that audiences should be exposed to three types of 
theatre? I've always felt that one type is not what they should get, 

and I agree with you, I think our regional theatres should a three-part 
program; produce Shakespeare, produce modern hits, and produce experimental 


plays. 


But you see, this is what they did, and this was a formula that just didn't 
work. I know what you mean, it sounds good, but we don't have many theatres 
and I think if I had the choice again, it would be the new plays again, we 
must develop our own writers that create our own hits and our, God help us, 


our classics, one day, surely. 


It should be pointed out that in Shakespeare's day they were all modern hits. 


RYGA 


COGHILL 


VOICE 


COGHILL 


RYGA 
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Yes, and commercial hits, right. 


Michael...The awful thing is that when you try to choose a repertory , 
it's all so serious. Canadian writers are so serious, that you have an 
awful time trying to find a mixed program, the kind Ann is talking about, 
it's very difficult, because we do take ourselves seriously. Maybe, that's 
a stage in our development. But we are at our best when we are talking 
about serious issues. The lovely thing about On the Job, which I saw 
the other day, is I laughed as much as it tore me apart, It was a 
beautiful balance. You'd like it, George. What bothers me, you know, 
about conferences like this - I'm sorry, but there's a groupsof us that 
have been to conferences for the last twenty years, (laughs) and as John 
Juliani said yesterday, you come hoping that we will communicate and 
things will happen; but then I think we do a lot of things out of 
negativism, I think that's what bothers me most, since I sat back and 
looked at the theatre. Theatres are always being started and plays are 
being written and things are being done in order to show those other 


guys, you know, that they're not doing the right thing, or whatever. 


Concern, not negativism} Concern! 


That's okay, as long as it is concern, but I think the drop into negativism 


is easy. 


Joy, you know, the opportunity to meet with Mike Cook and John Herbert 
really turns me on, I get real mad on it, it stays with me, The value of 
a conference of this sort is to find that we think in almost the same 


precise ways! You know, we've all come out of different backgrounds, 
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and we have different recollections, and different things to work on, 

but here there is a sense of unanimity of opinion...And you know, this 

. happens in French Canada! On the infrequent trips I make to Montreal, 
running into the Quebecois playwrights is a marvellous experience, it's 
not negativist; I feel recharged because there is no dissension in those 
things that matter, the end reasons for which we work, and if nothing 
else, we can laugh to death. The statement that we used to have 

thrown in our faces four, five, six years ago, and as recently as a year 
ago, that we must protect excellence in theatre: you know, I've heard 
that so often, and every time I hear it, there's a knot in my stomach. 
Because be excellence they mean the type of theatre that it bdiins.waits 
little work for the director to oe a it's been done a hundred 
times elsewhere; all they have to do is pick up the book and direct 

it in their sleep, and that is excellence, What we write is not 
excellence, it always has some shortcomings, Tom Peacock and I have 
worked together over a number of years, I remember once we had a discussion 
about excellence: if the plays worth doing, there is excellence built 

in to it and then you set that excellence-framework or reference down 

for others to pick up. It's very easy to do Moliére or Shakespeare, or 
Shaw; a fool can do it, you know.i {Audience murmurs) On the West Coast 
we've been getting a lot of flak in the newspaper about the recent experiment, 
the recent play that is being done by Stratford, in which a dog was taken 


out of a kennel and trained to do Shakespeare. There is something very 


symptomatic about that (Some laughter) 
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V 
wns Do some Shakespeare for us, Mr. Ryga! Do Shakespeare? 


i ita George, you made an interesting point which I think is a valid one, and 
that is the necessity to do (not bad plays, but) average plays. I Think 
there is in this country a tremendous fear of failure, so that we're 
intolerant of anything that doesn't come up to the highest international 
standards. Is that what you mean? 

RIGA Look, we have to write bad plays as well as good plays because the bad 

plays will become good plays in the hands of the more competent writers. 

Shakespeare didn't write an original story. If the playwrights in this 

country produce a catalogue of bad plays, hopefully somebody will come 

along in the years following, put poetry and relevance to these things, 
and they will become great plays. We musn't get ourselves caught in the 
trap of; it has to be a success, it has got to be the best. (you know, 
every time a play is written) No country in the world makes this demand 
on the playwright. But we have to have a repertoire of material. How 
many 'Bethunes' have been started, and touched on, and written, until 
finally we're getting some very good 'Bethunes'? 

OGRE You know what occurred to me? Wouldn't it be...ah, that's a rotten thing 

to say now though, ‘cause here you all are at this conference, but it 

occurred to me that if the money that had been spent on the conference 
had been spent giving four of the writers that are here..and you had said 

a year ago, alright, everybody write a play on Bethune, not just Rod 

Langley, but George Ryga and Mr. Herbert and Michael, and we'll come 


together and we'll all see four different Bethunes by four different people... 


VOICE 


COGHILL 


CARSON 


COGHILL 


CARSON 


COGHILL 
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If you don't mind my saying so, it's very discouraging for hose of us who 


have come a long way.» (Interruptions and laughter, inaudible) 
Okay, so I'm wrong, I'm wronge 

No, but what you were saying essentially... 

It went through my head, that was all. 


What you were saying essentially, was that you should put money into 
playwrights,.. (Joy, Yes) to enable them to write, What about getting 
them the chance to work with 4 theatre? How important is it that the 
playwright write at the theatre, rather than writing at home or in a 


studio or something? 


You see, you should work with the actors, anyway. That's what Georgee. 
(George: It helps the directors!) The director is the lifeline, but 
also the process of acting has to be understood in order to get the full 
potential of the excitement that can happen in that space. It's 
absolutely essential. No, it's no good just sitting at home and doing 
it, you've got to follow through with the production. And you can't just 
send it somewhere and let it get put on by anybody, either. Those 

people who care have to interlink before anything happens. I'm certain 
of that. I went through agonies at the Playhouse ‘cause I never did a 
George Ryga play. Here I was commissioning George Ryga and believing in 
George Ryga and I used to say I can't, because you can't be an artistic 
director and direct something as important as a new play, you just can't, 


because that's a total experience. Each time we went out to find the 
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director that was right for that particular play, and it wasn't the same 
man twice; whereas some people will turn their plays over to the same 
directors every time. But no, the director's very important, I think 


George would agree, and I think all the playwrights here would agree. 


——— ‘You had money from the Centennial Commission, I think, to enable you to 
get George to work with the company in Vancouver. Would you have money 
in the budget, or would you put money in the budget to have a dramaturge 
there permanently? 

COGHILL ‘ ‘. , 

Well, to answer the first question .. (Voice interrupting) What's a dramaturge? 
oan Well, a playwright then... 

enn Like Peter Hay was at the Playhouse, and it broke his heart. That's 
what it is. 

VOICE , . ; 
eeedismantling the vocabulary that we've been using for years. What is 
a dramaturge? I don't know what it is. (Inaudible voice, laughter)... 
make it resident demi-urge rather than dramaturge.. 

CARSON , , 
Well, let's use the word 'playwright' then. In other words, shouldn't 
every regional play company have a resident playwright, someone who is 
there, being paid to write plays for that company? 

COGHILL 


Well, at least one, I would say, at least one. What happened on the 
first show is, we didn't have any money to do it, did we? On Rita Joe 


you were just there? 
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as No, I didn't get paid for...No, no. 


COGHTLL When it came to the second one, I think we applied for a grant so you 
could be there. Yes, and then grants were established to bring a 
playwright in, when you were doing one of his plays, like when we were 
doing the Stage Two; the playwrights came in whenever they were available. 
But that's not the same thing as working through from the beginning, is 
it, in rehearsal? Yeah, but one playwright for a company, with the 

state things are in now, with all the people that are writing.. 

aes eeeit's too damn dangerous, Joy, unbelievable, with one playwright in 
one company...so that there are twelve others starving somewhere 
(Coghill: Yeah, Yeah) Hear hear (Laughter) 

CAEa But Michael, have you been able to work with companies on your productions? 
(Michael: Yeah) But suppose they wanted to do a production of yours in 
Winnipeg or Toronto? Wouldn't it be valuable, and how wuld it be arranged, 
for you to be there to work with them? 

~ I'm not saying I shouldn't be able to work with companies, just this business 
of one playwright per company sounds odious 


CARSON Right. How should the playwright and the company get together? 


rie If they want to do his work, then they get the rights and do his work. 


I really don't see the need for this incredible structure. 


en We're talking about the company that want to do them. 


HERBERT 


COGHILL 


HERBERT 


BRISSENDEN 
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I think that what you brought it to here is, we're all skirting the 
issue, because (I'll pose this as an historical question) why in the 
190's and 'S0's, were there at least half a dozen French-Canadian 
playwrights getting produced, Gelinas, Jacques Languirand, and several 
others? But then like Merrill Dennison, and John Coulter, (you know, 
we're not the first playwrights in the country) who will be dead in the 
next couple of years, who write beautifully - why in the Anglo-Saxon 
theatre in Canada at the same time could we not get our fine writers 

on stage? I think that's the real issue. Because the Quebec theatres 
managed to get their writers on stage, I wonder if they worried about 
whether they needed a dramaturge, or whether they needed a critic. I 
have a feeling that the directors and the writers and the actors decided 
to do a show for their own people, and I don't think the English-language 
people in Canada are capable of that yet, realistically, in a sense 


that matters. 


Well, it's a great agony. Because I have this feeling, I don't know 
about you, that there's very little time. We don't have time to mess 


around for the next ten years and wait. 


With all that extraordinary talent out there, why did we, with the same 
equipment as Quebec (we had the writers, we had directors) why did we 


not keep up? Because we didn't, we're way behind. 


Ken Gass started a theatre in 1970 with $250, which he took out of his 
own bank account, and ran a theatre doind only Canadian plays, which is 
successful today... It took a little bit longer to catch up, but I think 


that to say thate.. 


HERBERT 
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Well, Connie, I did it for ten years before that, you know, starting in 
1961, and George Luscombe started it two years before me. I'm speaking 


historically. What is there in the Anglo-Saxon temperament...? 

I think it was the Dominion Drama Festivals. All you have to do is read 
that book, the Story of DDF, and I think you'll realize that question's 
answered. 

Is it colonialism? 

Yea, and dilettantism. 

Yes, I think so, and I think it still rules. (RYGA: ..to a large degree) 

I think that Stratford, the Shaw Festival, are absolutely charged with it, 


they are Queen and Prince Consort, still... (Laughter) 


But doesn't a country get the theatre it deserves? Stratford and Shaw 


are there because people go to see them. 


I happen to think this country deserves a Stratford, but then I get 


royalties from about forty other countries. (Laughter) 


Mr. Ryga,s.you have to add also the fact that the native playwright, 


the Indian playwright, is having trouble. 


I'm sorry, I missed the first part of that question. 
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ae Mr. Ryga, I'm amazed at the fact that having written so many plays with 
native themes, that you haven't brought up the issue of the native 
playwright. (Ryga: Well, first of all...) They have so many English 
and French playwrights in Canada writing on native themes, but have there 
been any steps towards the development of some sort of mechanism through 
which the. native playwrights will start writing? 
COGHILE you, I think..jia 
aes Yeah. 
WOMAN ‘ pease : 
There is an association in Toronto.... (Inaudible, much laughter, applause) 
CARSON ‘ : ; : PF 
You see we have problems in communication even in a group of this size. 
RYGA ' : 
I can't, I don't want to comment directly on that question, because we 
get into some very, very touchy and sensitive areas. 
WOMAN fet. a . ‘ ‘ 
You know, it's just that trying to get money for a playwright is bad enough 
in English and French Canada, but for the native it's even worse. 
RYGA F 
At this moment the Indian playwright, if one emerged anywhere, could get 
a hell of a lot more money much quicker than we can. That's true. 
WOMAN 


He could never get his plays done. 


RYGA 


WOMAN 


RYGA 


WOMAN 


RYGA 
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No, he could not get his plays done. 


Right. (Laughter) 


Because we still haven't reached that stage. It's difficult enought to 
get plays produced that deal with the kind of history, the kind of 
experiences, that are traditionally recognized. This is very Canadian, 

I think. Michael Cook talked about that, doing an incisive study of 

the culture of Newfoundland. There is a certain facade beyond which it 
is not the in-thing or the gentle thing to do, to use theatre to explore. 
We've heard about theatre in prisons, for example; but these are 
sociological studies, this isn't theatre yet. There was recently in 
Saskatchewan (Freeman can comment on this), a collection of poems written 
by prison inmates; but they were treated like some kind of bizarre oddity 
instead of being treated like literature, which is what they were. And 
Maria Campbell's book, Half-breed, I don't know how many of you have 

read it, I felt was also treated like a bit of an oddity, and yet it was 


a heart-rending, a terrifying book. 


Mr. Ryga, why is it that sometimes English playwrights will take Indian 
legends and have them produced on stage? Then why is it that the Indian 


when he does that same legend.... 


If you're asking me why I wrote "Rita Joe", I'll tell you why I wrote 
"Rita Joe". The symbolism inherent in "Rita Joe" was not the purpose 
for writing that play, because at that time, in '67, I was very concerned 
about whether we would have a country in the next hundred years, and what 


I was trying to do in that play was create a symbolic inter-relationship 


by which we would finally become the white Indians of North America, Canadi 
3 Canadians, 


WOMAN 


RYGA 


MORTER 
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I'm not objecting to that, that non-native playwrights are writing on 
native themes, what I wish is that native playwrights would start being 


recognized. 


I would wish that there was a native theatre in Canada. First, you know, 
you can'have native playwrights writing for - name any theatre - and I 


can tell you what kind of productions are going to result out of that. 


Mr. Ryga, I would like to speak to that. This last summer I produced a 
play that was written by one of the best poets, I think, in Canada, 

Duke Redbird. He wrote a play for us in the Pendulum theatre, and in 
that play I had a cast of nine Indians. It was directed by Indians, the 
music was written by Indians, in LC iwenrbetnetany style, and the costumes 
were contemporary but based’ on traditional Indian costumes, and the 
graphics were done by an Indian artist. At this time not one Government 
agency will support my theatre, and it employs Indians for this very 
purpose: to develop native playwrights.... I would like to know what 

to do when you have an outlet to produce native things with native 


people, and there is no funding, in fact. 


I think it's really interesting the way we have such a colonial mentality.... 
(Noise interference, restless movements on stage) Canadian Quebecois 
theatre because it was cut off from France developed its own writers, 

while we have always maintained the dual colonial status for everyone, 
traditionally British, of course, and from the States. I just consider 

that axiomatic, part of our history, and that's the part we've all been 
involved with. I think that the psychological barrier for me has been 


largely broken. I'm really impatient to get on with the next problem. 


RYGA 


VOICE 1 
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What I think is an interesting point is the way we're entrenched with 
that colonial mentality, so that we perpetuate it ourselves in a kind 
of microcosm. There's that same feeling that you've got to get your 
play done in Toronto first before they'll do it in Vancouver. We're 
doing Victoria playwrights who can't even get their name in the paper 

in Victoria, we've got them in our theatre. We've also got a minor 
colonial thing here, I think we colonize the native people, we have a 
patronizing attitude towards them. I think the whole struggle of Canadian 
theatre is one of trying to break through the colonial mentality, and 
that's also the whole struggle for each group within the country, not 
just for us, we're only another part of the microcosm, we are all native 


people. 


What you said, Ken, is very strongly based in reality. For example, one 
of the experiences we're running into with Talon Books in Vancouver, 

who are publishing plays, doing a fine job of locking down theatre, 

and in more recent times translations of the Quebecois playwrights, is 
that it costs more to publish the book on British Columbia pulp, paper, 
in British Columbia than it does in Toronto, becuase of the freight rate 
differentials. There is a built-in semi-colonialism within the country: 
it's self-exploitation all over the bloody place. And that is translated 


into Victorian playwrights in Toronto, that's part of that whole syndrome. 


Why aren't we addressing ourselves to the problem of why Canadians don't 


want to see Canadian plays? (Voices: They do, they do!) 


VOICE 2 


VOICE 1 


RYGA 


HERBERT 


COGHILL 
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The artistic directors don't want to produce them, that's all. 


All the playwrights here shouting at the top of their voices, Trace 


it to the problem that Canadians don't want to see Canadian plays! 


That is a fallacy, that is a fallacy (Voices confused, laughter) 


The statistics are against you. (Ryga: Right) The public will trun out 
and does turn out in droves. The only time the Central Library Theatre 
was 100% sold out for fifteen weeks was when my play played there. 
(Laughter, confused voices) They were doing drawing room comedies and all 
sorts of stuff before that. And that experience had been repeated by a 
dozen other playwrights since. The audience does want it, but it is on 
a much higher level, where the lobbying is done and where the money is 
controlled, that it is being arrested. And for reasons which are never 


made clear, but of which I have some pretty dark suspicions. (Loud laughter) 


There is also another problem, that there are some very bad Canadian plays, 


and George is right, there should be, but there are still some bad ones. 


There are very bad Hungarian plays (other voices over) and there are some 
very good Canadian plays but who's gonna tell the difference? How many 
people running our theatres can tell the difference and read a play and 


build the props? (Light applause) 


RYGA 


COGHILL 
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That has been researched. One of the arguments that used to be bandied 
about (but I havén't heard for a few years now) is that Canadian plays 


don't sell to Canadian, they're not interested. 
That's not true. 


That isn't true because that whole thing was researched pretty carefully 
over the years and I think the consensus was that they were doing 
average or above average almost in every instance. We're talking about 
a Canadian production; you can't talk about audiences that weren't there 


because the play was not produced. That's a ridiculous comment to make. 


Theatre has no reason for existence in a society, in any society (and 

this has been true from the beginning of theatre) unless it holds a mirror 
up and shows the audience its own face; and if it screams out like Caliban 
because it finds itself as ugly as it is, well that's just too bad. But 
they will come back to find out what you have to say about them. The 
American theatre began that way, the only way the Canadian theatre can 
possibly get off the ground and really get rolling is to do the same thing 
that was done at the Provincetown Playhouse. The Americans were very 
angry when Eugene O'Neill and Clifford Odets came on the scene, and Miller, 
but they got excited. That's what's wrong with us, we can't bloody well 


get excited, except about money. (Laughter, applause ) 


I see that it's 10:45. What i'd like to do is suggest that those people 
who want to go to have a coffee do so now, but anyone who would like to 
continue this discussion come down to the front and perhaps we can go on 


with them. 


BEISSEL 


HERBERT 
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HERBERT 
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PANEL: PLAYSCRIPT DEVELOPMENT: BANKSON - GASS - KINCH - HERBERT 
(BEISSEL, MODERATOR) 


We have one replacement on the panel. Robert Sherrin, of the C.B.C. 

and formerly the Neptune Theatre, was not able to come, and John Herbert 
has kindly agreed to take his place. (Light applause) I am the moderator 
of the panel; I am not going to use up very much time myself because 

the panel is £03 the panelists. I will very briefly introduce them: 

I won't bother going over the credentials of John Herbert - they would 
take the rest of the morning. He is a playwright, poet, director, film- 
script writer, who has been produced and published in England, France, 


Germany, USA, and of course in Canada too. 


And in 1953 I was a burlesque dancer with a carnival (Laughter) 


We'll see some of that act perhaps on the panel a little later on. 


No, the waistline's gone. 


Next to John Herbert is Douglas Bankson, from the creative writing 
department of the University of British Columbia, also a director and 
playwright, who has had over a hundred production of his own plays in 
Canada and the United States. On my right is Ken Gass; he has a 
Vancouver background in the theatre, but came to Toronto in 1969 and 
has since that time been working in the Toronto theatre. In 1970 he 


founded the Factory Lab Theatre. To his right, on my extreme right, 
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is Martin Kinch, also a director and playwright who has worked in the 
Toronto theatres and in Stratford, and who is now artistic director of 
the Toronto Free Theatre. 

The topic of this panel is fairly clearly described, I think, in 
it's title, Playscript Development. The problem as I see it is how to 
get a play from the writer's desk onto the boards. There are two extreme 
positions, I suppose, that could be taken; on the one hand the idea 
that the playwright in his imagination has his own stage and there enacts 
his play, and when they're written, they are finished, and he gives them 
to the director, then the director and the actors have to bring it to 
life on the boards. At the other extreme, I suppose, is the purest 
collective creation process, that entirely disposes of the writer, and 
the actors themselves, in response to a community situation, for example, 
create the play. I expect that most of the. panelists would want to take 
a position somewhere in between these two extremes. The best way to 
proceed would be perhaps to start again at my extreme left and ask each 
one of the panelists to give us their views, then they can argue amongst 
themselves, and then we open the floor to questions that you could address 


directly to them. So I hand over now to John Herbert. 


mena Well, I don't think I'll go at length into this, because I think that 
there are so many ways, that I could sit here listing them all afternoon, 
I don't think it matters what method, what style, one uses, as long as 
4t works. It's like comparing Judaism and Buddhism, it doesn't make 
any sense. You do what works in your particular society for your 


particulr region, for your particular group or theatre. I think 
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George Luscombe has very successfully...(So has Brecht: well, in this case 
Brecht was a playwright: there's a difference there) but this collective 
type of theatre goes back a long way..this was Shakespeare's theatre, it 
was Moliére's theatre; it was all collective, but usually led by a central 
figure who was actor, director and playwright, which I think is very 
logical. I know George very well, and George has said to me, very honestly, 
that one thing that he regrets is that he is not a writer. And he knows 
that about himself, he knows he is an actor, he is a director, he would 
like very much to have also been a writer and a musician. I think that's 
very healthy. I don't think there's any one way, I think that each writer 
finds his own way, and I think each director has the right to develop his 
kind of theatre; there will be a place for everybody's work if you have 
enough variety. I think it would be a very boring world if everybody was 


a Christian. 


Thank you, John. Now, Douglas Bankson. 


While agreeing and being very interested in the collective creation of plays, 
I still would like to speak about the kind of development that occurs when 
you take a script, and you work with it; and I agree with John, that there 
are as many different ways as there are playwrights. I happen to be involved 
with an organization that Prof. Beissel didn't mention, the New Play Centre, 
in Vancouver, which considers itself a script-development organization, and 
has a role, we feel, in between the playwright's desk and the moment of 
preparation for actual production by a theatre, say the Playhouse Company in 


Vancouver. We invite scripts from playwrights; scripts are given to directors 
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to read, professional directors, who provide critiques. Worthy scripts 
are put into various kinds of workshop conditions, the most intensive of 
which involve thirty to forty hours of work with a professional director 
and a professional company; and the director, the company and the play- 
wright are all paid for their time spent on the script. In this way the 
playwright has the opportunity to work with good actors and a good 
director in devalonise his play. We feel that this is an important step, 
an important area between the playwright's desk and the theatre taking 

a script. It's a pre=production script, which has been worked over, the 
playwright has had a chance to hear it, and rewrite it. It subsequently 
encourages theatres to take a chance, often, on plays that they might 

not otherwise do because it has had’ some testing, some development, and 
then they can go ahead. There's always a crunch situation when you get 
into actual theatre production anyway, and in this area previous script 
development takes off some of the pressure, which might be unnatural. 
There is something to be said for having that kind of theatre production 
pressure on you when you're writing; but in that situation, sometimes, 
you make changes because of expediency, because there is a real production 
schedule that you've got to fit into, paying customers are waiting to see 
the play, there's no money committed, and so forth. It's valuable to have 
this workshop level, with much less money and much less of the kind of 


pressure which might distort the artistic changes in the play. 
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May I ask a question, here? Because I've really worked this way, this 

is the way we worked at the Garret, you know, but I did not let the 
actors write the script, that was the difference. Ken knows, Ken worked 
the year with me at the Garret before he opened his own theatre; as a 
matter of fact, I think it was a direct result of our association, 
because Ken and I fought tooth and nail, day and night, and he was 

meant to have his own theatre (Laughter) and should have, and has. 

But we differed in a number of areas here. I did not believe as much 

as Ken did in the actors....I felt what it years had taught me, and 

I've worked with a number of people, I've worked with George, and I 
admire George tremendously, but I cannot work with him, because he really 
does want to be the main influence as director over the playwright. He 
uses the excuse that it is for the actors' creativity, but in fact this 
is a case of the director's ego coming first. You have to be realistic 
about these things, because I have an enormous ego and its a playwright's 
ego, if I'm writing and an actor's ego if I'm acting, but you have to 
deal with it realistically. 

I felt that improvisation, the collective thing, was most valuable 
for me in workshop, occasionally in the workshop something very beautiful 
would be produced, which you couldn't possibly have captured again. 

Very often if you had tried, instead of a hummingbird you would have 
gotten a crow. I think there are exceptions, it's possible to develop a 
style as George has. I think George Luscombe is one of the greats in 


this country. I think he is quite underestimated, he is an enormously 
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brilliant man, a magician. But George and I can't work together, he's 
another man I fought with. I was dchiig a translation of Woyzeck, and 
we could agree on nothing, and I certainly didn't agree that the actors 
should write the script, I think there I would really like you (Bankson) 
to define what you feel in your particular role, since you were working 
this way: does the writer, in your theatre, bring the play first, so 
that you are in service as director and actors to his premise, to his 
theme, to his nature; or do you expect him to take on the nature of your 
theatre and serve that? 
eit No, it's the first. The emphasis is on the playwright, is directed toward 
the playwright and aserie the playwright. The director and actors are 
contributive to his script only as he contributes the script.... 


HERBERT and they shape it so that it works. 


h SRR Yes. One of the exciting parts of this kind of method (and what has 
happened over the past five years) is that the best actors and directors 
in Vancouver have become very excited about it and participate in these 
workshops. We have no problem getting actors and directors, partly 
because they are paid, which does keep them professional. 

HERBERT 


I think that most actors prefer working on new plays. Any actor who's 
worth his salt wants to create a role for the first time. I found it 


very difficult with actors at first, I started with very short plays, 
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one-act plays, not always my own, often somebody else's; I found that once 
they caught it, it was like a fever: to create a role for the first time 
is an enormously exciting thing. It doesn't matter who does it after 
that. To have done it first is something that our actors...but I'm 
sure that they all are yet fully in love with that idea. 

pra I'll turn over the mike now to my right, which is not a political right, 


Ken Gass. 


nes On the contrary. Perhaps later on I'd like to address myself to the question 
of what we are here to talk about. I have a very ambivalent reaction to 
conferences. When I first walk into theroom I feel a kind of excitement 
because I'm seeing people, then I get very nauseous and wish I were 
somewhere else. 
aia Don't be afraid, it won't last. 
HERBERT 


You need a skin like a crocodile. 


se (Pauses, audience laughter) I think that the problem is that, having 


gone through conferences, and spent a few years working on plays and - 
I'm just bored talking about the obvious. I'm impatient to talk about 
where I think we might be going a few years from now, and what's going 


to be important, and where we really should be committing ourselves. 
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I assume, because we're in these halls of learning, that people understand 
something about theatre, that we don't have to talk about the fact that 
actors are living flesh, and that they add something to plays and that 

a play is not literature, and that it's a collective process even in 


the most formally scripted play--that should be obvious. 


Ken, it's also a here and now process. Tomorrow in the theatre is not 


a very real thing, you know. 


Alright (Laughter) To talk about Playwright's Workshop briefly: I think 
that thetmain problem with our theatres is perhaps that the actual process 
that goes into making a play is usually very very unfinished. The one 


thing that was good about the Garret was that Jack (Herbert) always spent 


-a long time on the play, and that's both good and bad perhaps. 


(Herbert: I'm lazt) Yes, he is lazy in certain ways, but (Herbert: I'm 
not a tyrant) (Laughter) I think the problem is that the process is 
—_ unfinished, that we don't put enough research into our plays, we 
don't put sufficient time into developing plays. We talk about, people 
have talked about the fact that in regional theatres there aren't any 
plays; and it's true, there haven't been or weren't that many really fully 
finished plays, because the plays were not really admitted into the 
theatre, into a working situation. To me one of the best examples is, 

I think, if most theatres had received the play called "Philadelphia, 
Here I Come", by Brian Friel, that would have remained in the garbage ' 
heap for a long time, because when it was first submitted to the Gate 
Theatre in Trajand) in a country that's very self=conscious about not 


having many playwrights, it was a 250-page mess with 30 characters and 
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very confused. But Hilton Edwards spent six months working with the 
playwright, bringing him into the theatre. And so after that it becomes 
very easy, after they've gone through that process, developed in Ireland. 
Then it's played in London, then it's refined further and played in 
Broadway and becomes a hit. It's very easy for the Vancouver Playhouse 
to then pick up that show and do it and say, 'Oh Brian Friel, what a 
great new playwright!' But when they're confronted with a play that 
perhaps on the surface is equally unmanageable, as "William Lyon 
MacKenzie King", or "fhe Great Way of a Givilization" by Herschel Hardin, 
they aren't really willing to take the play and submit it to the same 
process. In terms of the Factory, and the Playwrights Workshop, we've 
had a long history of that, we've gone through literally hundreds of 
plays in some sort of workshop process and we worked in three different 
ways, and I think there's something to be said for each, The first approach 
was to recognize the fact that we didn't really have any plays. When we 
started the Factory, we had only a single one-act play that we wanted to 
do. We had no Canadian plays, in fact it seemed very strange at that time 
to do Canadian plays. I remember even Jack saying that it was very short- 
sighted to do only Canadian plays. 

mination For a company, you know, for the:actors. I think the actors need the 
variety. 

ee We started doing Canadian plays. We started with high schools and simply 


putting the plays on. The first approach to the Playwrights Workshop was 
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just a very short and summerstock approach, get a play, get some actors 
together, give it a week's rehearsal, put it on for an audience of fifty 
people or whatever, get some immediate feedback. The main advantage 

to that is that in some form you get plays on. It was because of that 
that a lot of plays developed. 

During that process, working with the actors and directors, some 
rewriting inevitably happens, usually after the production, after the 
discussion, after some focus has been given to the work. But in that 
process there isn't that much real development except that the playwrights 
always learn, because they get to see the play. I remember for example 
David Freeman's second play, "Battering Ram", which most of us didn't 
like at all, and Bill Glassco certainly didn't like it. He and David 
had disagreed about it at the time. But Victor Sutton liked it and 
got three very good actors together, spent two week rehearsing, did a 
production of the play, and w ile the problems were still apparent, some 
of the problems were solved; and more importantly solutions to the play 
became evident. And after that Bill and David renewed a working 
relationship and the play developed, substantially. 

The second process that we went into, we really got into last year; 
we became dissatisfied with the first method because of its inherent 
sloppiness, the fact that we felt we were just putting things on, that 
actors were using bags of tricks to cover holes in the plays, that somehow 
we really weren't dealing with the issues. And so all last spring the 


workshop process became totally internal. We would hire (and for the 
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first time we had funds to hire) actors, we would hire five actors a 
week, and the director, and put a playwright on salary, and let them work 
for one or two weeks, totally without any audience pressures whatsoever. 
It meant that we didn't get into performance values and that we simply 
looked at the play itself. This was an incredibly liberating experience, 
for both the playwrights and the actors, because for once the actors 


didn't have the audience pressure. 


May I ask you something here, Ken? Did you spend more time on each 


script than previously? 


Not really. About the same amount of time, I think. But I felt we 
accomplished a lot more. I remember what we did in the first week: 

we spent three days working on a play by Steve Petch called "Passage". 

After Wednesday we said, okay, on Friday we'll bring an audience in, 

only about six or eight people, professionals from ‘the theatre. Immediately 
the actors panicked, and they started to ask, well, who's going to be 

there, is Martin Kinch coming, is this director coming, and started to 
perform and really didn't get into the play anymore. But when the actors 
suddenly found they didn't have to worry about audiences, they suddenly 
became liberated, they really started to see they could take risks, they 
weren't going to be exposed, they could play all kinds of roles they hadn't 
done before. And the playwright could really concentrate on the development 
of the play. In some cases we turned it over to the playwrights entirely. 


I remember after two fairly (but not very) successful productions of 


"Leave it to Beaver is Dead" by Des McAnuff last spring, I said to Des, 
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get five actors and work on the play yourself. I'll come in to the 
first rehearsal and the last rehearsal, that's it. And theyyworked 
feverishly for seven days, and Des was up all night, rewriting, and the 
play was very fragmented, but he had twice as much material, at the end 
of it, and then he put it together and Paul Beddes has just opened a new 
theatre with a-very successful production of that play. But my point 

is that we really have to invest in the process, and in any given 
situation you have to decide who you're serving first. You get an 
acting company or a director, they inevitably want to make the production 
an extension of themselves, that's the way directors! egos tend to work. 
It's certainly the approach that I started with. In the Factory I felt 
I felt that no, that couldn't be the case, we had to put the playwrights 
first, but then I felt that I was becoming an obsequious director simply 


serving playwrights; I felt that I had lost all my input. 

Ken, do you think you went too fast at the Factory? 

No, I think we've slowed down far too much now. 

Do you belive that it is possible to take a new script and explore it 

fully enough to bring it to the point whexe it can be performed successfully 


before the public in less than three months? 


Yes. 
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SERGERT Well, I don't, you see, and out of my laziness, what I would do with the 
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new scripts that came in was... I read hundreds; do you remember the 

boxes of scripts at the Garrett? I told many writers to go read 
Pirandello and Ibsen, for structure, you know; I wouldn't take their 
scripts into workshop. But the ones that we did take in, we spent those 
terrible long months on, which made you so impatient. But when you worked 
on "A Horsehoe House", you worked for quite a long time, and it was an 
extremely successful production. Its pieces were all in place. I do 

not believe that you can take a new work and just perform it; it needs 


a gestation period of three months. 


I think that the creative process varies a lot from play to play. We 
found David Freeman's first play "Creeps". That play had gone through 
rewrites because it was first written for television, but I think that 
with that play, which was produced within four weeks, most of the values 
were discovered in that period. When it was producedemonths later at the 


Tarragon. There were some rewrites... 


"Creeps" needed structure. Its characterization was beautiful, but it 
could have been worked on longer in the area of structure, and I think 


that David would have gained. 


I think that's true of. a lot of plays; the only play that I've felt was 
quite close to word-perfect that we've done was "Esker Mike and his wife 
Agiluk". When we did it first we sent the author and the director up into 
the Arctic circle, because they actually had never been there, or Herschel 


hadn't, and he made a few slight changes. That's the exception. Most 
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plays really need process. I think the real question is one of .how you 
deal with that. I found that sometimes it's good to spend a very short 
period, find what the playwright's done, put it on, and then look at it. 
And that might mean putting it on in a kind of workshop situation or in 
some cases a larger production, and then sift it again. I think that the 
thing that we really have to recognize is that plays often need to go 
through several productions before they find their final form. Even 
Broadway has found that out by spending a long time developing plays, 
changing directors, bringing in new casts, sifting the work, trying it 
out in several cities. Again, what's perhaps a cliché now, even Neil 
Simon, who is a real craftsman if nothing else, and in some cases a 

real reflection of the audience he's writing for, needs a hundred previews 
before he's satisfied with the work and will let it open. We just refuse 
to put that kind of effort into new plays. 

But I think that some plays require endless amounts of time. I 
think that the more ambitious the play, in many cases the more talented 
the playwright, the more time it takes. I think, our best productions, 
our most interesting new works, are often not successful, even though 
I very much believe in the playwright and in the piece itself, because 
the playwright is seeking a new way of saying something, he's looking for 
new forms, he's committed to a vision and looking for a new way of 
expressing it. And you can't find that overnight. All great playwrights, 
I think, start with some point of commitment, and many of them are | 
revolutionaries. They break away from traditional forms. Why are we so 
afraid of the idea of being revolutionaries, and saying, oh that's just 
negative? Brecht reacted against the whole tradition, so did Ibsen, so 


did Artaud, everybody starts.... 
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But it is not new form which is revolutionary; style alone is not 
revolutionary, but subject-matter is. You can use a very classic form, 
it is the depth of a subject that cause waves, not the form. You can 
find a form that fits a particular subject, but to concentrate on style, 


as a revolution, is to simply change fashions. And I see a lot of that... 


I exercise my privilege as moderator to let Ken Gass finish, John, before 
you ask any further questions; and then Martin Kinch, After that we can 


have a free-for-all up here. 


I'd like to pass the microphone over to Martin, I've said a lot. 


I though it wasn't going to get here, so... (Laughter)I do think there are 
a couple of things to look at, and I think that one of those is, whose 
responsibility it is to’develop the script. And I find more and more, 
even in the remarks here, the responsibility continues to get thrown on 
to the actor or on the director, or on to the particular theatre. But 
it strikes me that it is ultimately the playwright's responsibility to 
develop the script. I think that happens obviously in a number of ways. 
I can happen throughout the kind of process we've been talking about, 

it can happen to a large extent alone in the playwright's study. One 
reason I wanted to bring this up is because I think that developing 
scripts is still to a large extent relatively pragmatic and it still 
occurs mostly as a result of getting a production on; whether you start 


at the workshop phase or whether you start at the first day of rehearsal, 
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that's were it tends to be done. I think that this is in many ways a 
good thing, in the sense that while compromises that shouldn't be made 
will probably be made, at the same time, it necessitates that the play- 
wright is working in relation to actually putting his work on to a stage, 
which is ultimately where it's got to take place. The other reason I 
think that's an important thing to say relates to something Ken touched 
on which I have found very very real. It is to a large extent a simpli- 
fication to say that a director is going to serve a playwright; we've 
talked about directors' egos and that's a kind of negative way of 
looking at it. I think what is more important is that as:a result of the 
kind of tensions that take place between a director and a playwright, 
and a group of actors, or however many people come into that process, 
a kind of strange alchemy can soeutis Sometimes it's disaster, obviously. 
Sometimes that kind of process ultimately creates a work which is 
accessible, functioning and exciting on a stage. 

Now the result may not necessarily be a literary play, it may be 
a play which needs a lot more work. And that's where I say it comes back 
to the playwright, because I think’ that what tends to happen in this 
country is that first productions are last productions, and a playwright 
is left with a script which has developed to a certain extent in a given 
production or a given workshop but which is likely never going to be done 
again;and I know this both as a director and as a playwright. I'm not 
projecting into the future at the moment, but there are a number of very 
fine playwrights in this country whose work is not going beyond first 
productions, That is truly unfortunate, because I think it takes not 
only the workshop process, and that whole internal kind of work, it also 
takes the exposure £0 an audience, exposure to groups of audiences, to 


find out what works for you and what doesn't work for yous. On a strictly 
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pragmatic level. Because no matter how interesting the play is, if it 
doesn't work, then there's something wrong somewhere, Either it is with 
the method of production originally, in which case another production will 
. find that out, or it's with the play itself. If I can make any kind of 
statement to add to what's been said here, then what is most important 
is that we start regarding script-development as a national priority, as 
opposed to the individual priorities of given theatres, because unless 
plays are moving from Montreal or Toronto or Vancouver or Halifax, or 
wherever they develop into the country, out into new production, the 
playwright is not really given a chance to explore his play to the full. 
To give you a concrete example; Carol Bolt and I first worked ona 


play called "Red Emma" last year, which we did at Toronto Free Theatre, 


in many ways relatively successfully, but with things that we missed 
during rehearsals that should have been changed, with things that didn't 
pan out, numbers of obvious problems. Through the process of a film 
being done of it, and further, it being done at the Manitoba Theatre 
Centre, where it is now, that play has radically changed. It's gone 
through three different sets of directors, all of whom have probably 
distorted that play in a certain sense, all of whom in their work with 
the playwright have probably added to that play in a very good sense, 
particularly as once you've done it, it's a lot easier to see it, you 
know; it's a lot easier to make it work a second time, and then the third 
time it's again a lot easier. I think that we must start thinking 


about script development in those terms. We must be looking to carry 
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things further, There's a tremendous problem right now, which is that 

if one theatre's done it, to a large extent another theatre is not 
interested in doing it, perhaps because they've missed the first stage, 

and that's not as exciting, perhaps because they think that it is not going 
to be as commercially viable done twice, although certainly David French 
and David Freeman and Carol Bolt and numerous other playwrights in 

this country have proved that that is not the case. (HERBERT: Michel” 
Tremblay) Oh yes, I can name a lot of them, I'm just talking about 


people I know. That's about all I have to say at the moment. 


I think when a work is complete, and it has the mark of the writer's 
personality and premise very clearly in both text and sub-text, (which 

is what the actor plays, and the area in which the audience relates, they 
do not relate to the text, the text is the frame) then the play can go 
and play anywhere. I would say that Michel Tremblay is one such writer 
in the country. I've seen all of his plays on stage, and more than once, 
and in some cases more than one version, and I find that one of the reasons 
for the success of his work is that his personality, what he wants to 
say, is so clearly defined on his terms, so that the director who has a 
success with Tremblay's work follows very religiously the guidelines 
provided. To me that's when a playwright has earned his place, is worth 
his salt, he has made a map, a living map, that actors and directors want 


to follow. 
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Just to take the flip side of the coin, in that situation, there is 

a danger, I think, of directors then becoming simply absequious to the 
play, as I think we tend to do with classic plays or contemporary plays 
that have been very successful, one way or another. The problem is 
that one knows that the play has worked in a certain way. They've had 
productions in this country where people had taken Stanislavski's 


handbook and done his production of Chehov's "The Seagull". 


I'm talking about a marriage between director and writer, I'm not 
talking about worship. As a director, and I've directed 2h productions, 
(GASS: We all have our credits.) (Laughter, applause) I'm talking 

about what I learned, and it was a.very simple thing; that unless you 


like and you are happy with a particular author, it is not a good marriage. 


I think we should remember, John, that marriages are ofter very very 
stormy. Certainly mine is as are most of the relationships I've had 
with playwrights whose work they have accused me at one time or another 
of butchering, sometimes rightly, sometimes wrongly...I think one has 

to realize that one is developing a play towards a production, and it is 
ultimately a collective event, no matter how carefully we treat or how 


much we respect the work of the playwright. 


Well, the real playwright leaves room for that. He is already directing 
it as he writes. He is also playing it, he's playing every character. 


That is what a real playwright is. 
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5 But it does not necessarily follow that a real playwright is a good 


director, and/or a good actor. 
HRS, He'd better be a good director in the writing of the script. There'd 
better be the potential there for good direction. 
pane It seems to me that's what we're talking about in terms of this period 
before production; we've kind of slid to the production and its pressures 
but in the period before the production, to be true to the playwright 
and discover that particular thing... 
ener In the same way that the playwright must be true to the actor and to the 
director and to the audience. There are areas that are always left, 
they are simply indicated, they are not written in in brackets, those 


areas the wise playwright leaves for the direction and for the acting. 


Again, I think that should be axiomatic. I think the function that the 
playwrights' workshops do serve is that playwrights get a chance to really 
grapple with the machinery of staging; the reason that screen writers, 

for example, tend to be very low on the totem pole, making films, is 

because the machinery is so overwhelming and awesome to the writer and 

so many other things come into play. It's less true in the theatre, but 
with the economics of productions and everything else, it still is a factor. 
But I think that everybody in the theatre has to bring his ego into play, 


and the problem with playwrights often is that they are intimidated, or 
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else they're perhaps very headstrong and they don't understand the 
machinery. It is the marriage that I think is important, I don't 


think we're disagreeing about that. 


Also the service. I think if the writer is in service to the actors, 
and the director is in service to the actors, nothing can go wrong. 
It's the actor who has to go out there into the oldest position in the 
jungle, eye-to-eye with other creatures, and that is the thing that the 
playwright must never forget, that simple primal thing that the actor 


plays the part. 


Ken, in your experience at Factory, haven't you often found that the 
playwright, when he brings his script in, is still not sure of what he's 
got? And you have to work a great deal in terms of helping him discover 


what he has? 


I think so, yes. And I think he neéds the machinery to help him find 
himself. The problem with productions is that at some point one stops 
worrying about the full potential of the play and simply has to get it 
on. It's at that point that creativity is usually short-circuited, 


until another production. 


Maybe at this point I can open the floor to questions and comments from 


the audience. Would it be possible...(I Hate to say this, but I have tos 
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we are trying to keep a complete record of this conference, with a 
view to making it available in print to people who cannot come here.) 
would it be possible for those who ask question to. step up to the mike 
so that we have the questions and comments on tape? There are two 
mikes set up in the gangways, simply go to the mike and talk. 
BAN Mr. Herbert, you seem to be saying that a wise actor and a wise 
director and a wise writer will get together and they will know their 
function and will know what they're doing and by each of them allowing 
for the others' failings, they will overcome something. But Mr. Kinch 
and Mr. Gass also seem to be saying that we are not wise writers, we 
are not wise directors, we are not wise actors. The problem we are 
dealing with is how a group of people can overcome this specific 
problem, how we can help each other with an interchange of ideas, and 
knowledge, and on what level we can do that. You seem to be saying that 
if you take a Chehov play that has been worked in a specific way time 
and time again, if you work in that specific way you will achieve that 
end. With a director who knows exactly what he wants you will achieve 
that end. But how do we, as young actors, writers and directors, 
‘ grapple with specific problems and what can we do? 
or Well, I think, by nature the theatre is the most democratic of the 
arts. You can paint alone, you can write novels alone, you can compose 
music alone, though if you are doing a symphony certainly you'll have to 


come out to an orchestra. But I think that the people that I have 
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most working with, in the theatre, (we all have egos, but) they are 

the ones who have used whatever strengths they had in service to one 
another. The only productions I have really enjoyed have been made up 

of people who understood this, that everyone was necessary. That 
interdependence is a very organic thing. We know when we are being 
coerced, we know when we are being manipulated. I worked six years as 

an actor, under many different kinds of directors, and the kind that 

always gave me this feeling that I dare not, was one who wanted to control, 
and instead of coming out, I would go under. I think that the plays 

that demand the most from the imagination, the human qualities, the spirit, 
are those which are very large, very dimensional, and have left lots of 


room for play. Good direction accomodates these qualities, 


You have to create the environment in which people can work and develop, 
where actors can take risks, where directors can follow through on visions, 
perhaps impose obstacles for playwrights, see if they work, and maybe 

take a different attack. The problem with theatre in this country is that 
we somehow keep coming back to formulas for producing plays, we are just 

as guilty of it at the Factory as the regional theatres. In the late 

'S0's the regional theatres or the people in the country said, we've 

got no theatre in this country, we've got to build buildings; and therefore 
we got into programming, and there was a formula for programming, 3 1/2 
weeks rehearsal, certain kinds of plays, balance of this, balance of that, 
just do theatre, never asking what kind of theatre, what for? One thing 


that went neglected, therefore, because of our cultural history, was the 
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Canadian play. So we come along, we say, "Ah, there's no Canadian 
plays". So we do Canadian plays. But what has happened as a result is 
that we are not asking the questions - what kind of Canadian plays? Why 
are we doing this Canadian play? I feel at the Factory we've just 

been doing Canadian plays. Now that has a validity, because a lot of 
things drop out at the bottom of the barrel, that playwrights precipitate, 
that directors precipitate, that actors precipitate, by doing a hundred 
plays, which we've done. That's one thing. But we're going to be very 
boring if we don't start asking the questions - what next? what are 

we committed to? where are we going from here? what kind of theatre? 
what does any experimental thing mean? We do experimental theatre, 

but we just copy the experiments of others. We make carbon copies, in 
this country, I often feel. We really have to ask the question of 

what are we doing next? what's going to be important? 


HERBERT: | other good question would be, what are we in love with? 


wae8 That's a very good question, Jack. (Light laughter) 

eames I don't enjoy doing anything that I don't have a passion for. I don't 
care about what tomorrow, you know. 

KINCH 


Just as a sort of corollary to what Ken has said here, when you 
actually get down to doing it, it is in a sense. dangerous, it doesn't 
matter who's leading eventually, whether the playwrights are leading the 


theatre, or whether the directors or whether the actors are leading the 
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theatre, when you get down to doing it, there is both a collective and 

an individual responsibility. What is so frightening in our theatres 

is that young actors are’ still being browbeaten for one reason or another 
into believing that their function is to walk around, say the lines in 
the right place, and not ask questions of the playwright, that the 
director is being told that to a large extent he is there to serve the 
playwright, and the playwright is told that he is there to serve the 
particular theatre or whatever. Quite functionally, within any kind of 
new play situation, there are going to be any number of times in which 
some actor is going to say, ‘Look, if I do what you want me to do here, 
I'm going to look like a horse's ass.. It's not going to work." I think 
it's really really important that we all accept those responsibilities, 
and realize that script-development is only part of something that is going 
to exist on a stage - just like character-development within the actors, 
just like the development of a mise-en-scene. 


BEISSEL We have a question from the floor. 


I think to some extent we're missing the point with this panel, because 
there's general agreement that script development in some form is 

needed, and you are going on to things that are almost axiomatic. What 
about the politics of the situation? How does script development go on? 
When Stratford gets half a million dollars from the Canada Council, and 
theatres like the Factory, like Tarragon are getting peanuts. Why don't 

we address ourselves to these problems about how we can create an atmosphere 
in which scripts can be developed, in whichever manner people choose to 


work on them, whether the director leads or the playwright leads? 
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a On one hand I couldn't agree more, because I've been in the forefront 


of the political lobbying and everything else, and I think there's a 
place for it, and I've certainly shot my mouth off enough, and written 
enough press releases, and enough briefs and things like that. I think 
that's important. But again, the fight goes on, the obstacles are there, 
the situation hasn't changed, we're living under an illusion of a new 
wave or whatever it is, and it's very fragile. The politics are very 
important but there are more important issues to be discussed now. I 
can go and scream at David Peacock later in the day, perhaps. Right 
now I'd sooner address myself to what are we doing. I think the question 
is relevant however, if you say, okay, we have to be like the English 
and create English institutions and bring English people here to show 
us how to do it. That's political alright. 
BERPSRS we mouidrde wellctos. <I spent actet of time in deiclish thedties. white 
I was there, at relearsals, and (GASS: I think we all have) (Light applause) 
but you didn't stay as long as I did. (Laughter) And we would do very 
well to love the theatre as well as the English do, and to decorate 
ourselves less with it. 
— I think the question of what are we in love with is a very good question. 
Some of us are in love with audiences, some of us are in love with a 
good review from anybody because it will bring in audiences, some of us 
are in love with other things; I think the question is good. But what 
are we doing it for, what are we going to do next? We've broken certain 


psychological barriers, but the important thing is to ask that question, 
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because that's why so much of the theatre in this country lacks commitment, 
because people aren't really asking that question. It's so easy just to 
pick up something rnb ts being done and do it, or another play by this 
playwright, and get it on the boards. There are concrete areas: we 
aren't addressing ourselves to the social, political problems of the 
country, we aren't addressing ourselves to the development of the art 

of theatre ‘teers: Simply putting plays on the boards is only a partial 
answer. All we've done is that we've broken down certain barriers, we've 
recovered a little bit from the decades of neglect that the Canadian 
playwright has gone through. It's very easy to take that for granted 

and say, okay, now any playwright can get produced. It isn't quite true. 


The important question is where are we going from here? 
We have another question from the floor. 


As a person who has been waiting patiently for many years to see Canadian 
plays come up, I would like to ask writers wherever they are to think 
about the audience, give the actor credit for being an artist, and let 

the director do his job. (Applause) There's nothing that bothers me more, 
having watched the scene, than to see Canadian theatre people kick old 
DDF constantly in the groin or elsewhere, just because she didn't do 

what she was expected to,and to see authors complain bacause they haven't 
got a stage. There are stages, there are reasonably respectable companies 
waiting for proper scripts. My claim to respectability for my little 
stage is that I don't want to bother with anything that's been done in a 


garage by a bunch of people who know bugger-all about theatre. 
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HERBERT Are you talking now about the DDF? Because my play had been a year 


off-Broadway, when it was picked for the DDF festival in 1968 and the 
heads of the festival, tin ake at Acadia University, asked the 
adjudicator, a woman from Winnipeg, to choose something "More 
respectable". It got in only because that girl happened to have 
considerable integrity, and said it was the best thing she had seen on 
the East Coast. (Voice: Hear, hear) and it is why I refused the Massey 


award. I am only interested in honorable awards. 


iain Well, if you earned one, you've got one. 

aa I have two, I have (Laughter) one from the Library of Congress in 
Washington, a special listing as the only American playwright to have 
started an actual social reform movement, and I was made a member of the 
French Society of Authors while I was in Paris. Those were honorable 
awards, I refused the other because they didn't want me. Or my work. 

BChOSE As one person out of hundreds, time.... 

HERBERT "Fortune" was not done in a garage, it was done in some of the best theatres 
in the world at that time.... 

BELOSEL Let the gentleman make his point.... 

JOUSSE 


I'm sorry I mentioned garages because I have one (Laughter) 


HERBERT * 
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I hope you're using it creatively. (Laughter) 


It's not a theatre, it has a ear, in it. (Laughter) I want to answer this 
young man down here, who to me...I don't know him from a hole in the 
ground, but he is vital and he is saying things, to my mind, he's not 
being too articulate in the sense that you are, sir. You are telling 
that young man to look at traditional theatre in a way which makes plays 
respectable and workable and all the rest, and you're asking him to 
follow certain traditional things. He's saying we've fot to look ahead, 


for future... 


You see, I've got a long history of defending myself from father figures. 


I'm not very vulnerable. (Light applause) 


It's not a question of father figures, young fellow. 


I think it is! (Laughter) 


What I'm telling you.... 


I'd like to say here the reason that Margot Fonteyn and Ulanova were still 


dancing well at fifty is because they did their bar-work every day. 


Well, my bar is just down the street.... 
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I'm telling Ken, don't underestimate the use of it. 


Can I have one moment to finish up? 


Yes, I give the floor to the gentleman with the microphone. Let him 


finish. 


I have watched young people working in theatre. And good for them. But 
when they allow themselves to be distracted from the main purpose by 
tolerating garbage in the name of improvization or whatsoever, I stop, 

I quit. Theatre of my kind is waiting for articulate writers to put 


something on the stage which I can present with the dignity available. 


Thank you. (Light applause) 


I'd like to address myself to those remarks because it's quite 

frightening that people are clapping them. Primarily because of the 

fact that, it's fine to say we want the actor to be recognized as an 
artist, the playwright to be recognized as an artist, and the director 

to do his job. But when we are dealing with new works by writers in this 
country, some of which are very very difficult to do, some of which are 
very strange, when you approach them, quite frankly I don't know what my 
job is, and I doubt that anyone else involved does. It is a whole 
question in this country and has been for the last forty years, of finding 
out what our job is, how to do Canadian plays in our way, how to do 


anything in our way. To sit around and say we're waiting for articulate 
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writers, to come and do stuff, as opposed to people doing things in 
garages is just lunacy, I'm sorry.. 

It is just simply fact that a great deal of what we now consider 
great theatre came out of garages, by people who knew nothing about 
theatre. 

HBRBEEY Martin, (applause) I can give you an argument to help you there. Why 
were they not doing Merrill Dennison and John Coulter in the 1930's 

and O's when those men were writing brilliantly? "Marsh Hay" is a 
play that should have been in whatever was the largest Canadian theatre 
at the time. We have always had articulate playwrights. 


acaane I have another question from the floor. Connie Brissenden. 


BRISSENDEN, iy Connie Brissenden from the Playwrights’ Co-op. What I think that 

Ken and Martin and I and many of the other people here today have been 
doing in the past five years is working with the younger writers, I think 
it was Ken who at one point said, that only in this country do we expect 
every play that surfaces to be fantastic. In every other country, in 

New York, all over the States, in England, there are a thousand playwrights 
writing, and 999 of then are writing crummy plays. Why should we be any 
different? If a writer is learning his craft, sure he hopes that he's 
writing the best that he can. But who can say that he is, he has a 

long way to go, he has to learn his craft, he has to learn about 
structuring, about the theatre itself, because up to five years ago, 


there wasn't enough theatre for people to even have an idea of what was 
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going on. It's fine, and I respect wholeheartedly the work of writers 
who have been unseen for 20, 25 years, but I think that Ken and Martin 
and I and many other people are investing in the future. I'm sick of 
defending the playwrights. I work for the Playwrights! Co-op, we have 
85 members there; many of them, the majority of them, are writers who 
have only surfaced inthe past five years. I am sick of defending my 
work with these writers. I agree that of the 175 plays of the 
Playwrights! Co-op there are many that perhaps should never even have 
been published or produced, but that is the chance we have to take. I 
am here for the future, I am here for ten years, because the writers 
that I am working with, that I am publishing, editing, that I am getting 


productions for, are the writers that in ten years will prove themselves 


or not prove themselves. David French started writing in 1962, the first 


play that I was aware of that was his, was "A Ring for Florrie", at the 
Bohemian Embassy in 1962. It took him ten years to surface; and that 

is an example. We're not saying that right now all the young writers 

are fantastic, brilliant, genius, terrific. We're saying that they are 
practising their craft and we are giving them the opportunities to practise, 
to develop, to make their plays better known. I am looking to the future, 


John, just as you look to the past and to the future. 


But could I ask you a question, Connie? Do you not think, (because I've 
been a part of that operation, and Ken knows this, there were young 
writers getting their first productions in that funny little garret, 


I'm a part of it even though my hair's turned grey. I'm not to be dismissed 
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and I'm not a father figure, and I'm not buried yet, but I would like 

to ask you this, because I think this is very pertinent) do you not think 
the point where it will improve for everyone, including the writers who 
haven't even come on the scene, and actors who haven't come on the 

scene yet, the ones who are still in public school, do you not think 

that when they start putting Canadian plays, no matter in what period 
they were written, into the largest theatres in the country, with edd, 
that everything wise will fall into place naturally? Does that not make 


sense to you? (Applause) 


BEISSEL Connie, do you want to answer that? 


SRS 1), 1 mbt edt that I lostve bit.of the quedtion. ‘(ictors.4i front 


of panel, miming) (Light Laughter) I think this is the face of a hundred 


Canadian playwrights. 


— It's the anonymous masses who are still writing plays, going to be 
writing plays, for a hundred years to come, and speaking eloquently. 
(Laughter) 

ES NN ais the floor. (Laughter) 

vie Oh the younger generation. 
BEISSEL 


The next question. 


MAN 
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I wonder if the final product of the play is basically for the audience 
who is going to be there to. see it, and I think the audience is perhaps 
very wise and intolerant. If they go to a play, they don't want to 

see an experiment, they want to see a finished work, Now, I think 
there's a great deal of room for experiment, but what is wrong with 
Saying, for example, a play that was a success in Toronto, should not 
be produced again in Montreal, or in Halifax? (KINCH: No question 
about it.) But also can we Say a play must be like a daily newspaper, 
and that things muct be churned off as quickly as possible to get them 
in production? I personally don't think so. I think a play should 
reach almost a finished stage before the audience sees it, otherwise 


they will be intolerant and turn away. 


The question is how do you get the finished plays? The finished plays 


that you want to see, like "Philadelphia Here I Come", that example again, 


went through a whole year of workshop development and testing. 
(Inaudible voices) 

Well, it seems to me that every college in this country has done 
a production of "The Serpent", and it's really sickening, because "The: 
Serpent" is a collective psetion that grew in a particular environment, 
from a particulr group of actors, but here we go doing carbon copies of 


"The Serpent" rather than developing our own, 


We're dealing with the obvious here, because every large theatre centre 
in the world has a great variety of theatre. It has the large theatres, 


to which the very polished, finished work goes; it has the new works 
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beginning out in the burroughs, in the small community theatres, that's 
true of every large theatre of the world. There is nothing unnatural 
about this, and there's nothing different about it in our society. 

The only thing that does not happen here, is that very rarely does a 
remarkable work get into the large theatre - it never plays the Royal 
Alexandra, very rarely the St. Lawrence Centre, only as a token thing, 

I think one a season, and certainly never on the main stage at Stratford. 
And since those are our theatres, in the English-language area, I think 
that is the area in which we fail - the other is perfectly natural. 
Every ciry, every theatre centre, has these plateaus and various lanes 
and byways. That's perfectly natural. The difference in England is 
that a man like Gielgud will go down to a theatre like "The Tower", 

a community theatre, when he is delighted by a particulr play by an 
absolutely unknow playwright of 18 years old, and if he's delighted with 


it he'll direct it for 11 pounds a week. That's the difference. 


anes I agree. We're not even very good colonials; the point is, that even 
in England the Royal Shakespeare Company and the National Theatre are 
producing a great body of original works. 
a kara We have two questioners on the floor.... 
MAN 


It seems to me the panelists(as well as some of the more vocal members 
of the audience)have all worked at some point or are now engaged in 
working with new writers, new scripts, actors and in some instances 


new theatres, to develop new Canadian work. I have myself as well, The 
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pertinent remark that has evolved so far is something Ken said about 

20 minutes ago: that at some point in this work with actors, writer, 
director, whatever, you ive the point where you have to get into 
production values, and the creativity stops. Well I suggest then that 
if this is a panel on script development, something is wrong at that 
point, not with the director, or the actor, or the writer, but with the 


process, and could the panel make some remarks about that? 
Martin, you disagree, so... 


I tend to disagree with Ken that when one gets into a production 
situation the creativity stops. I.tend to think that you perhaps 
switch into different areas of creativity, you know, you switch into 
what is perhaps a more honed-down way of looking at things. It is 
certainly very easy for wreatdr tis to stop, and that is a function of a 
number of things. It is obviously a function of how many tickets you 
want to sell, it's a function, I suppose, mostly of time, in the sense 
that you spend two years creating the play, and then you spend three to 


six weeks doing the production. 
»eetwo years creating the play? 
Sometimes you can. 


I gathered, from the gist of this, at most it was ) to 6 weeks. 
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No, to 6 weeks is ultimately the time that you may spend in a workshop 
with a playwright, but we must not forget that the playwright started 
sometimes 2 to 5 years before you ever started. And to assume that that 


is not the significant portion of creating the play, I think is... 
Not at all, it's part of your contribution... 


It depends who you're working with. If I'm working with particular 
playwrights I've worked with, yes, if I'm working with a script that's 


been sent to me, obviously no. 


I think sometimes the story has avhappy ending; "Rita Joe" being a good 
case in point. It started in a fairly fragmented form and the pressures 
really brought out the best in everybody, because everything seemed to 
work together. In other Ryga productions that hasn't been the case; 
they got into the rehearsal situation and money was committed and things 
like that and probably they thought, 'wish we could have another two 
weeks, another month, to go back, and develop the production again.' 

The problem is that, because of pressures one works under, somehow one 
makes the best of it and the tragedy is that often the writer doesn't 
have the opportunity to really go back and look at his premise and find 


the best way of developing that particular idea, in theatrical form. 


(Inaudible question) 
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There's a simple reality here, and that is that the audience is always 

the last character to come into the production, and the real life of a 
play begins the moment that the audience, the other character, is in the 
house. That is a whole new period, a whole new creative period, and 

you find most people who have worked a long time in the theatre, they 
understand this, you'll find actors, who have played very difficult roles, 
say that they really didn't understand it well enough or feel that they 
were fulfilling that role until they had played it for many months; so 

I think, you're dealing with stages, here, there's the gestation period, 
but eventually the child is born and it's born in public; that's when 


a play comes to life.... 


I have two questions from the floor. I'm surprised, I must say, (I've 
kept myself completely in the background, because I took my role to be 
that) that no one has addressed himself yet to what I think is a very 
important question. The panel seems to me to be generally agreed about 
the necessity of the workshop process, that turns a playscript into live 
theatre, though there's a good deal of difference about the kind of 
marriage between actor, director and playwright; some of these marriages 
may end in divorce, I suppose; but the question of how much opportunity 
there is for Canadian playwrights today in the country to go through that 
process and what can be done about changing that, seems to me to be a 


very serious one, to which no one has addressed himself. 


Damn little,*in my opinion. 
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PLOWRIGHE. name is Allan Plowright. I'm with the Nummer's Troup, Newfoundland. 
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As such, I'm part of a corporate playwright, I suppose, and I don't 
really give a damn anymore about dramaturgical excellence, and I feel 
that we're falling into the danger there of talking about qualitative 
abstracts, the process of script development being an end in itself. 
Ken, you mentioned social commitment, and maybe it's because of the part 
of the country that we're working in, the God-awful poverty there, that 
we have to address ourselves to that fact, because it's the thing that 
defines our existence and our function as an artistic body; I'm just 
amazed that we can sit here, bat around these things like ping pong 
balls and talk about the audience as something that comes in when we're 
ready to put on our thing. If you're going to use some sort of biological 
metaphor for what theatre is right now, I don't think that this whole 
process of gestation and giving birth is right, it is more a matter of 


defecating. (Laughter) 


It sounds a little frivolous to me. I consider myself somebody who is 
quite dedicated to my subject matter and who has managed to prove it. 
And at considerable cost of friendship, public approval, a lot of it. 
There's a price, you lose one thing as you gain another, but the subject 
of this panel was the devlopment of the script. I think you're really 


going into purpose and motivation. 


I must say there's a point in what Plowright said which I really agree 
with, because you're talking about commitment to an audience. When a 


gentleman earlier was speaking about audiences and how we have to please 
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that audience, face it, we're talking about an audience who comes to 
a theatre, is comfortable, the seats they're sitting in, an audience 
who can afford it, an audience that is well-fed. What the gentleman 
from Newfoundland is talking about is a different audience, the people 
of the country, and trying to make theatre a viable medium to reach 
them. That's a really important question we have to address ourselves 


to. It's a question that Ryga was getting into as well. 


Historically you have to understand that people who are hungry and 


people who are ill-housed are not a damn bit interested in the theatre, 


(Roar from the audience "NO"; whistles) 4 


You mean theatre as it stands today? 


Yes, that's what I'm talking about. The people who have made efforts 
in this direction are, for example, in New York, where they have gone 
into the areas and come to understand what the subject matter of the 
district is, and have created theatre there which is understood. But 
that's the point I was making, that theatre historically has been a 
middle class...(Woman: What about "The Farm Show") Of the proportion 
of people that have seen "The Farm Show" how many of them, do you feel, 


if you work out the proportion, were rural people and how many were..? 


In the rural communities they were! 


-+--ordinary middle-class? 
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There are three people waiting for the floor, I'm going to ask them to 


ask their questions. Stephen Mezei is next. 


I feel I have no question to ask. I rather have something to say, and 
that is, even for a conference there has been a lot of nonsense and a 

lot of boring. So far I've heard that actors and playwrights and even 
directors =e artists - very reassuring! Also I heard from Connie that 
young people are writing plays too, very nice! Also for a man who speaks 
with an accent it's very reassuring that people are so senstive about 
language; and somebody mentioned a finished product and everybody was 

up in arms: I think what the gentleman meant was the play ready for an 
audience. Whether it ever gets finished or not, that's a different story. 
I don't think anything gets ever finished, but I have seen very few plays 
written by Canadian authors that were ready for public performance, and 
this is why I'm glad that John is standing there, you asked what the 

hell a dramaturge was. It's somebody who can read. (Laughter) 
(Herbert: Not always.) It should be....It's a person, also a director 
or a playwright or an actor, blessed with a talent...and maybe some 
theatres don't need a different separate person to be appointed as dramaturge, 
but every theatre needs somebody who can look at something written down 
on a piece of paper and can see it and can hear it on a stage, and can 
imagine what are the things that perhaps the playwright didn't know 
himself. The playwright has this God-given talent to think of a play or 
to put his passion and thoughts on paper, but perhaps he doesn't know 

the craft well enough. Ken Gass here has a special function to fulfill, 


which I think he fulfills extremely well, it is an urgency to provide a 
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place where scripts of Canadians are produced, Simply by doing that he 
will go down in Canadian history, whether you like it or not, Ken, 


you'll be an old... 
I've been rather boring, too, Stephen. 


Stephen is right here. The big area that's missing, producers. 


You can ask the question about what to do next. The thing to do next 

is to develop your own skills, and surround yourself with people who 

will be able to take the scripts a step further than they were taken before. 
Now we know that people, although they were born in Canada, can write 
scripts. We know that; you proved it. I think that your next step is 
to...1 did see a number of plays which I thought were ready in your theatre, 


"Creeps" and a number of others we don't have to enumerate... 
Can you perhaps abbreviate your remarks? 
I "m finished. ee 


++e-ebecause I have to wrap up the panel and there are two more people 


who want to ask questions. Thank you very much, John? 


I think that whatever we discuss on any of the panels, any of the Face 
to Face sessions, in this conference, we are going to come up again and 


again against the difficulty of actually doing whatever we're talking 
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about. You asked about play-script development. I'm asking in return... 
I know that the network of quasi-alternative stage theatres has been 
busting its proverbial ass in the past few years,...to actually do that, 
playscript development. What I'm concerned with, and I think all of us 
really are, is why nothing's happening at the regional theatre level, in 
the same area. We know what we have to do, if I can be so presumptious 
as to speak for the alternative stage areas. I think we know what we 
have to do in terms of playscript development. We have to continue 
questioning, as Ken suggested, Where are the regional theatres at this 
conference? Why is there no representation from the regional theatres 
at this conference? Except for Centaur, right? which is in Montreal. 

I want to ask that question of the organizers. Did you ask them and 
were you turned down? And if so, maybe this will come out in some other 
session. I think it is fundamental that the fulcrum point around which 
we should discuss whether or not we should carry on the debate; because 
I think it's valuable for us to discuss these things, although we have 
discussed them before, but unless we have some Face to Face with our 
respected, illustrious theatrical ancestors, then I don't think there is 
any point, and I will ask this question again at other microphones until 


I get an answer on that (Applause) 


John, are you talking about the opportunity for production? 


I'm talking of the opportunity for playscript development, whether it 


leads to production or not. 


2/4h 


BEsSSEL Can I wrap up the panel, please. Everybody, regional theatre directors 


included, was invited to the conference. The question that you (Juliani) 
are asking is a question about the nature of this conference. We have 
been through this in the organizing committee again and again. Many 
other different kinds of conferences could have been organized. For 
instance, we were aware of the need to organize a conference in which 
English Canadian playwrights would come to talk with French Canadian 
playwrights; but you can't do everything at a simple conference. The 
principal idea of this conference was, as you can tell by the name, a 
Face to Face. We wanted a confrontation between playwrights of the 
country who were willing to come. All the theatres, right across the 
eaves were invited though they were not all invited to be panelists. 
sana I think John's point is that when you set up a conference which has to 
do with Canadian playwrights, and a confrontation around these playwrights 
and their milieu, that when you set up that conference, quite rightly, 
it seems you have very little reason to want to invite the regional 
theatres, because they have been a very minor part of that particular 
area of concern. And John's question is, why? 
cme Well, thank you very much, Ken. (Laughter) Our time is up. You may 
continue these discussions over lunch. Thank you very much, panelists 


and audience, 
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FACE TO FACE: COOK, CHADWICK (SPENSLEY, MODERATOR) 


see NOLET On my right, Michael Cook, from Newfoundland, playwright, author as 


all of you well know, of "Colour the Flesh the Colour of Dust", "The 
Head, Guts and Sound Bone Dance" and "Jacob's Wake", among others. 
On my left, Tony Chadwick, from the Open Group in St. John's 
Newfoundland, with whom Michael Cook worked on the three plays that I 
have mentioned, the Group which has had a hand in shaping Michael's 
work; and perhaps to some degree Michael has had a hand in shaping the 
Group. It is a unique situation as Newfoundland is a unique situation. 
Perhaps what we ought to do first, therefore, is to find out the origins 
and dimensions and processes that were at work in a very cut-off corner 
of Canada, where a very vibrant living theatre and a very dynamic 
' playwright, were born. Michael, I'd like to first address the question 
of Newfoundland, and what you were writing about in Newfoundland. When 
I was there last May, for your production of "Jacob's Wake", there were 
a lot of people in the audience who said, that's not us you're writing 
about, that's not Newfoundland. And yet it is Newfoundland you're 
writing about. Can you explain that contradiction? 
eee Yeah. I suppose it's one of the ironies of the writing process that we 
function in a competition with death. Newfoundland language and culture 
is in the process of being destroyed. It is to that end that I address 


myself to a living language and culture, in the hope that that might arrest 
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the process somewhat...that sounds pretentious. 

OPERGLET The Open Group whom you worked with were Newfoundlanders for the main 

part, were they? 

oom Yeah, the actors were. Tony, of course, is not. It was very critical 

that the actors. were, because I was trying to write very specifically 

about the backbone, as I understood it,anyway, of Newfoundland existence, 

which is essentially a rural existence. It's a fishing, isolated 

culture, with a vibrant language, an oral culture with a language that's 

been kept alive in very elemental situation for 00 years. Having 

listened to it for years, and then tried to write it, it was very important 

to me that the people who were going to interpret that work would bring 

to it the inheritance that obviously I did not have, and pull me up 

bloody short when I went wrong, or when there were areas of the things 

I was trying to say that were obviously in conflict with the realities 

of their existence. It wasn't really like working with actors. 

io aad How could a place like Newfoundland, which does not have a professional 
theatre reputation or background, develop its theatre? What were the 
forces at work here that have helped to develop you as a major playwright 
in Canada, as well as a spokesman for Newfoundland? Was there a specific 
situation here that existed that you found helpful?...And I think in 


terms particularly of the nature of the Open Group. 
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ins Jesus... I can get very simple about that. You know, a playwright is a 


guy who wants to write plays, and you're excited by the fabric of the 
experience and you want to tite a play about that experience. So I 
wrote plays and they were about a specific people and we just asked the 
people if they would interpret the plays. 
Cranes Okay, it's the people I'm concerned about, right now, the actors you 
worked with, who worked with you; that is, you gave the script to them 
and...Tony, you were a member of that group. 


SBATWIOK, oieehe xitht. 


oFENSLae And it was this group working with Michael's scripts. 


si etl Well, first of all we exclude "Colour the Flesh the Colour of Dust", which 
Mike directed. After that experience he decided he would not be involved 
with the direction processes at all. For the two subsequent plays, "Head 
Guts_and Sound Bone Dance" and "Jacob's Wake" while we were elaborating 
the production, deciding together who was going to take what part, how the 
thing was going to be approached, essentially the group tried to pretend 
that Mike Cook was dead; and that if he wasn't there, and we still had 
the script, we had to decide what we would do with it. The basic 
attitude was an immense sympathy for a script. 


COE And the corpse. 


Bran 


scpaeei Yes, And from that process Michael was kept separate from the actors to 


a large extent for those two productions. Everything was filtered through 
the director. The actors would say, I just can't say this line, because 
it doesn't belong to my culture. This is a line or a phrase which has 
been imposed from the outside, and all these things would be noted and 
I would taken them back to Michael and Michael would say, Yes, but I've 
heard this line said. And so, as far as development of the script was 
concerned, the director acted more as a buffer, between actors who wanted 
to savage the script, and the playwright who wanted to retain every 
comma, every word, and that was largely my function. The actors (they 
weren't all Newfoundlanders, by the way, that's slightly inaccurate, 
though the majority of them were) they brought their own experience, as 
actors do, anyway. It was from their own individual experience, their 
own mythology, their own culture, that we were able to create around and 
through the script. And then at critical stages, I would check with 
Michael that this interpretation, that this kind of support work was 
coinciding with the way in which he had conceived of his own play. 
—_ Can I simplify that a bit, and just say that the awful thing is when 
you start talking about what you do, you get into this hideous position 
of trying to sound like some kind of damn high priest, and it's really 
irrelevant to the whole of this conference and what we're really talking 
about. I must make a comparison with the way that George Ryga this 


morning mentioned that he met Dan George, and in fact, Chief Dan's 
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sensibilities and the whole quality of his experience became part of 
George's experience in "Rita Joe", in the same way, on top of whatever 
motivation I have for writing the play, the experience of the people in 
the company, from that culture, with their own kind of lifestyle, the 
experience of coming out of fishing families, and most of them did, 
working in rural communities, seeing the agony - that experience became 
part and parcel of my experience; and they gave that to me, that was a 
gift, which I think is what one has to try and just portray, with some 


degree of honesty. 


Do you consider in writing in Newfoundland, where there was no professional 
Company per se, to whom you could directly go and say, Here I am, Michael 


Cook, I have a play... 


I never thought about it, Philip. I don't think many playwrights do 
actually think about having a company for which to do a play. You write 
a play because you have to write a play. It's only when you've done 

the damn thing that you look for means of performance. So, no, the thing 
is, the play is written in isolation and then becomes a social and 
community kind of thing. Once it was done, that was it. We looked for 


the company who would actually be able to do it. 


You were a member of this company as a director earlier. 


COOK 
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I'd madé the mistake of directing my own play, an early one earlier on. 
I say "mistake"; I don't know if it was a mistake or not; I thought it 
was quite good. Other people didn't think so, so that's fine. It did 
interfere with the process of objectivity, but working with them, there 
was a kind of give and take in terms of what one was trying to do. It's 
not as though there hadn't been Newfoundland plays before, let's not 
for God's sake assume that these are the first Newfoundland plays. They 
are not, there's people like Ted Russell and Tom Carl, there are lots 
of other Newfoundland plays; except that they were written in the 
isolation I was talking about, and there was no fabric in which they 
could get formed. It just so happened that at the right place and —— 
right time we hit a process in hich people were interested in seeing 
themselves, or wanted to see themselves. They were sick of looking at 
third-rate English reportory comedies, which is all we'd ever had. 

So, I was lucky, I was very fortunate. I should say one thing, that 
Newfoundland's consciousness of itself - I don't want to get into the 
heavies, it's simply that when they started resettling, 1h years ago, 
and when all the people came off from the outer islands, that's 300 
years of experience cut off. And it is important to talk about this 
socially, because this is the blood that is now being pumped into the 
cultural thing. They cut off a limb; people are never aware of the 
loss of limbs until they're cut off and when you become amputated, 
there's a kind of shock and a pain, and you get used to walking around 


without it for a bit, or limping around or even lying around, and about 


two years after the event, this process, this whole internal process 
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what has been a fact becomes suddenly something of the mind and the 
imagination and of history. Ironically in Newfoundland the whole 

. movement and development of the arts has been specifically related to 
Joey Smallwood's policy of centralization. That sounds kind of broad; 
well, I just happened to be there, at that time. I think it's as 
simple as that. 

SPENSLEY In terms of the Open Group working with you, did you find they added 
other things beside changing lines? Did they help you find structure, 
how did they test you? Here was a playwright with a play, and a group 
which was excited about doing it. You weren't under the kind of 
pressures that one would face, for instances, at a regional theatre; 
or maybe I should ask that of Tony. 

SEADNEEE We were under worse pressure. The immense pressure of time because 
we're not professional theatre people, therefore everything had to be 
done in the evening; the pressure of climate, since all my plays have 
been first produced during the winter months; pressure of economics, 
pressure of theatre space, all kinds of pressures that you can do without, 
in fact. Yet in spite of that, I suppose the basic thing that kept 
us going, through everything else, was faith in what we were doing.. 
What we were doing had to be done and had to be done now. We couldn't 
afford to wait five years or two months or whatever for somebody in 
Toronto or Montreal to finally discover that Newfoundland even existed, 


let alone that there's a playwright there, and to finally produce his plays. 
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We wanted to do it because it meant something to us as individuals; 

and it meant a hell of a lot to the community around that the theatre 

was dying, there was a vital process there that was on its last legs. 
People had had 30 years of DDF festivals, 30 years of Broadway comedies, 
30 years of boring British comedies, and people weren't going to the 
theatre. We had a beautiful 1100-seat theatre, and for most performances, 


unless it was a charitable organization, we were getting 150 people. 


This is central to the Canadian experience, I think, Tony, in a microcosm: 
there was no indigenous outlet for the culture. I think that's the 


Canadian experience at large, and that's what this conference is about. 


It's interesting to see that, contrary to the popular belief that you've 


got to go to Toronto to do theatre, that our playwrights are writing 


' in Newfoundland, and they're writing out in Vancouver, they're writing 
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here in Montreal and they're writing elsewhere, and they're relating to 

a specific regional situation, which then translates itself into a larger 
dimension; the rest of Canada responds to this. Now, Michael, you have 
been picked up, as it were, by the rest of Canada... 


Shouldn't you say trampled on? 


Trampled on! (Laughs ) "Colour the Flesh the Colour of Dust" was picked 
up by the Neptune, wasn't it? Were there any particular differences in 
the process there that you can relate? What happened to the play? Did 


the play change at that point? 
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cai Not enough, it didn't change enough, the play was not complete, which 


was the thing they were trying to get into this morning; the play was 
not complete, it probably still is not complete. Perhaps no play is 
ever complete, I don't know. Also that time, when it was picked up, 
for a variety of circumstances and reason, I was not involved in the 
production per se; Bob Sherrin did it, he came and talked to me a few 
times about it, I wrote a bit of extra material for it, I don't think 
I was really fair to him, I wasn't. really prepared. to work on it properly. 
It's something I've learned as well, that you do have to learn to work, 
in that situation, on a script, that things are not finished just 
because they're put down and the typewriter stops. And so, because I 
don't think I was very fair to him, I think it also worked in reverse: 
I don't think the production was very fair to me, either, for whatever 
reason. It was my first exposure to a big Canadian audience, it was 
their first exposure to me. I don't think it was mutually satisfactory, 
one just retreated to lick one's wounds. Somebody who was writing the 
review in the Ottawa Citizen (I think he moved up from the one page 
the day before) described it as a positively God-awful play, and in fact 
he might well have been right, except that I knew that basically he was 
wrong, that there were the bones of a bloody good play in there that I 
might not have finished. It deserved better treatment, in other words; 
but you get better, you learn to handle those things. 

cranes You've gone on and written other plays since then, but have you ever 


thpught of going back to that play? 
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It was done at the St. Lawrence Centre last year, by someone who I've 
got a great respect and admiration for, Keith Turnbull, who really 
taught me a hell of a lot about the mechanics of the play, about the 
mechanics of theatre, but who found himself in the most incredible 
situation in production terms. I was describing to someone earlier on 
today that you're trying to set up a creative kind of process between 
the director and the writer, but there is a massive kind of company 
sitting there. At one particular point as they were really trying to 
work into a very dynamic situation in terms of a chorus which has always 
been left open and very flexible, Keith had finally got something really 
exciting going; I was excited, he was excited, even one or two members 
of the company, I believe, might have got excited; and suddenly somebody 
stepped forward*in the middle of this incredible scene - there were 30 
people rolling all over the place - and said: It's 3 minutes past 5, 
we're going to complain to the union...and Keith died, and I died, and 

I thought, what in the name of Holy Jesus are we doing? That is a true 
story; that is absolutely true. I think that that production too had 
additional strengths and qualities; I don't think the play is finished. 
Perhaps it's a weak play, I suspect it might be. The only awful thing 
is that there are times when you really have to turn your back on a play, 
arid say: Look, I can't do anymore with that one. I do have to write 
another one, If the play is really that bad, then it shouldn't be done, 
then we have to come to an honest acceptance of that and say, well, okay, © 


forget it. We can't live on one; write another one. 
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a iieeet Did you write your next one, "The Head, Guts_and Sound Bone Dance" 


pS ASAP EASY om AES SRE ORION AD a SO eae 
before "Colour the Flesh" was on its way, shall we say, or after it 
started to get national exposure? I ask that question because I 
wonder whether there was a process here that affected you on the 
second play. | 

Poor No, not really: I was living on an island, and there were lots of 

people talking to me, and "Colour the Flesh" is really a kind of 

European play, and very essentially its sensibility is European. I'm 

an immigrant, that's alright, as Margaret Atwood said, we're all 

immigtants in this country, and I really wanted to write a play about 

the experience of those people as it was communicated to me. 

al In terms of shaping a play, you say the ‘problem with one of the professional 

productions was that the actors said it's 3 after 5, we've got to stop; 

that kind of situation would not arise in working with a play in the 


Open Group, where’ "Head, Guts and Sound Bone Dance" took its stage shape. 


CHADWICK No. we sort of worked until we dropped. Not because we are terribly 


terribly dedicated, it was simply that particularly with "Head, Guts and 
Sound Bone Dance" we had a very tight time-schedule, and we just could 
not afford to stop, until we could not physically go on any longer. 
has cai In terms of "Head, Guts", that was your second play, you saw that 
undoubtedly as a step forward, in terms of the group, did you feel that 


Michael had made...was it easier to work on the second play than the first? 


CHADWICK 
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Oh yes, much easier.. 
There were only two people in it, technically.. 


Well, two and a half...two and an idiot. The second play was much 
easier because it was much closer to a modern Newfoundland experience. 
The principle actors in "Head, Guts" were Newfoundlanders, It was a 
shorter play in terms of running time and the play, I think, generally 
holds together much better. It is a much tighter play, and for that 
reason much easier to present. In "Colour the Flesh", well, you have so 
many different factors you have to try and pull together, although I 
wasn't doing the pulling at the time. But that was one of the major 
problems with that play. With "Head, Guts" it had that internal unity, 
that internal tightness. And a sense of desperation, yes, I'm trying to 
find different ways of saying it. (Laughter) My answers seem to have been 
monosyllabic up to now, so it's my turn, you've had your turn, Mike. I 
could tell stories about the first performance of "Head, Guts and Sound 
Bone Dance" but nobody would believe them, everyone would say they're 
just Newfoundland stories, but in fact I heard these people talking this 
morning, like Ken Gass, and they said, we had a complete script only two 
weeks before rehearsal schedules started. We had three-quarters of a 
script two weeks before we opened, and that is the kind of pressure, or 
one aspect of the kind of pressure, that we worked under. Not really 
from choice, I don't think. I say I don't think, because I'm not sure 
whether in fact part of the magic of the Open Group came out of the 


personalities of the people involved. They could not work effectively 
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if they had 6 or 8 weeks rehearsal and a completed script. I think with 
"Jacob's Wake", for example, we deliberately created obstacles right, 
left and centre; we could bike had a much easier set, for a start. 
(COOK: And that was apart from the script) but no, we decided we'd 

have the biggest and the most complicated set, and the group does 
function in that kind of situation. The result is that after nearly 

six years of being involved with Michael Cook and various other new 
scripts as well, a small group, is what it is, there are really only 

ten people, and that's everybody, your backstage people, your actors, 
directors, lighting, the whole works, ten people have just worn 
themselves out = but we feel that in six years we have created something 
which is important for us. I don't say that we have done things for 
Michael Cook, Michael has done far more for the group. But we've created 


something which is important for us as individuals, important for the 


community, and which we think has set some kind of base line for theatre 


in our own community, that people now ean no longer be satisfied with 


anything less than excitement, whereas before they could. 


I was just wondering, the name the Open Group, does that mean to imply 
that they are doing work in the open stage? And a second point, do you 


get government funding? Is there a ministry of culture in...? 


There is a real social-political, theatrical-political story here. How 


are we going to open it? 
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aii I'll start with the first question. It's called the Open Group because 


when we set the group up somewhere around about 1968, there were two 
other groups in town which were completely closed. If you hadn't been 
part of the amateur theatrical establisment for X-number of years, you 
just couldn't get near a play, even to sell programs. And this is one 
reason why it was set up, to try and do a different kind of theatre. 
And we called it Open because we wanted anybody, we were desperate. 


SFENSLEY And there was no funding. 


HARRIES No. We started off with a grant from the University, an extremely generous 
grant of $500, And that was it. We've had nothing else since. We 
perform in a government pulidine: the government house, a beautiful barn 
of a place, as those of you who've visited St. Johns know, an 1100 seat 
auditorium, which you cannot alter in any way, you cannot make it 
intimate, and you play at regular professional prices, we are charged 
the same amount to use that theatre as is the National Ballet. 

olen In terms of the size and the nature of the group, Michael, and of the 
stage that your play had. to be written for, and in terms of the process 
of the group shaping the play, did you find your plays being shaped by 
the situations which you were forced into, or were you concerned with 
writing whatever you had to say? In terms of shaping, finding the 


dimensions of your play, for instance, you had how many characters? 
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Did you write outside the dimensions; did you find yourself having to 


cut back at certain points, because there weren't enough people? 


Oh no, it didn't work that way. I really find this difficult, Philip, 
because it's very difficult to talk with any degree of honesty about 
something which you're emotionally involved in, and try and turn it 


into seemingly objeetive discussion. 


Okay, perhaps at this point what we ought to do is find out what's 
percolating out there in your minds, and you want to ask and direct 
questions to Michael and or to Tony. First questions here, the second 


one is back up there. 


I have a point of disagreement. Iw uld like to say a few words in 
defence of "Colour the Flesh the Colour of Dust", and a few words in 
disagreement about your praising of "Head, Guts _and Sound Bone Dance" 
above it. There seems to be a kind of hangover; we're still suffering 
from the three unities, and I think it's about time we reconsidered 
that whole attitude, I liked the production, I liked the play when I 
first read it, and I saw the St. Lawrence Centre production; it worked 
very well and that's precisely the kind of loose play that reflects the 


Canadian experience. I am an immigrant too. Immigrants can see some 


things that natives can't. 


I'm not going to argue with you. (Laughter) 
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Michael, can you earn a living as a playwright in this country? 


Why not? Or do you know? 

Very simply, I think you might manage to write one play a year, perhaps 
one and a half; you obviously get no returns from it while you're 
writing it, unless you're actually commissioned for an outrageous kind 
of salary; you just write what you want to; it might take a year to get 
a return back, when you get it back, about 3 or | thousand bucks a 
year if you're lucky, I guess. 

Weren't you published? 

Oh yeah, but that's something different. 

What do you make on that? 

Nothing 


Why not? 


Because you're so anxious to get your plays into the hands of readers 


that you don't demand anything. 


But shouldn't you? 
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ook Yeah, but then you don't get published. (Laughter. Applause) 


WOMAN Can I say something from the actors! point of view, because I happen 
to be deputy for Neptune at the moment, and I feel that this business 
of looking at your watch, it's 3 past 5, is something that should be 
arranged ahead of time. It's very different when you're working with 
a profesattnas equity company, and when you're working in the Open 
Theatre Group. If it's established ahead of time that you're going to 
run into overtime there is no professional actor who will object. I 
think you just ran into an actor who shouldn't have done that; but there 
has to be a working arrangement, covering every aspect of the production, 
and when you haven't got one, the end result shows it, there's a gap, 
somewhere, things are not tidy. I think it's terribly important that 
this kind of arrangement happens, so that you will have a functioning 
theatre at its best. You can see it from the technical view particularly, 
and the play can be beautifully rehearsed, but then it falls down 
technically, and then it gets a bad review, which you might say happened 
in a sense to "Bethune", we're not talking about "Bethune" today, but.. 
rn I can buy your point about the necessity for that kind of organization, 
but my instinctive reaction is, it's like making love to an alarm clock. 


WOMAN I think that actors.. (Obliterated by laughter) have problems of surviving... 
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sini But they're no greater than mine! Or the director's; I mustn't be 
selfish about this, I merely threw it out as a...it was something which 
I had not come across before, and simply because I had not been exposed 
to the functioning of professional theatre before, and it had never 
struck me that that could exist, and as an experience it was mind-blowing, 
completely. 
beac! I think the actor was appalling. 

SULEARS I have a question nagging at my mind, and I'm going to ask it and I 
hope it's not misunderstood. How many people here know Michael's 
plays? (Show of hands) 

ia Jesus, I'm scared.. (Noise of thumping on desk) 

WOMAN ; ; FA 
Were you pleased with the CBC production of "Head Guts and Sound 
Bone Dance"? 

COOK 


Couldn't you have given me that in writing a half an hour before I came 
in? (Laughter) No, I was not, I was even less pleased with the interview 
I did afterwards. They wouldn't let me get stoned, which I should have 
done, they took two and a half hours, and how they selected what they got 
is unbelievable. The people that were actually in the play inhabit a 
stage head, a stage head that is green, rotting, slimy, littered with 
fish guts, littered with smells and textures, and certain colours and 


variants; they move in it, they inhabit it, it's an extension of themselves - 
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they cleaned it up on television, I guess, as if they didn't want dirt 


to get into Canadian living rooms! 
They made it respectable. 


Like it was so bloody clean, it was unbearable! They did not mutilate 
the script, no, they did not, but how can the script live out of its 


context like that? I was really hurt at that. 


Michael, I think you should tell people here about some of the reactions 
you received from people in St. Johns. You wrote me a letter saying that 
people had put brown paper bags of:.bottles and crushed glass, behind your 


car wheels. 


Someone earlier on today said, Well, is theatre by its nature 
revolutionary? Yes, yes, but I hadn't tumbled to that when I wrote the 


play. I didn't tumble to a lot of things till very late in life. And 
what that play did was simply speak honestly. I think it's honest, 


no one is going to take that away from me, I know damn well it's truthful. 
It is that very honesty which enraged people who are desperately trying 
to cut off their balls in order to be sccanes side they're not. They are 
the very kind of theatre audiences George is talking about, who have 
maintained - alright, we have to use the class word - the middle class 
market for that bland entertainment which we don't need in our theatres, 


because it is now completely taken care of by television. 
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Those people, who are ashamed of their origins, for the love 
of God, hated it because "They swore on the stage"; they didn't 
swear! There's not a four-letter word in it! There's religious 
Swearing in the play, people use "Jesus", and use "Goddam" and they 
use the great powerful mythic things that enable peole to express 
their emotions in times of total frustration, like the Trinity. 
I had the word "fuck" in that play and I was told to take it out 
because the characters would not say that, and they're absolutely 
right. I even had one person complaining bitterly, because for the 
love of God, we were showing Toronto the fact that Newfoundlanders 
lived in a place without walls! There are two cultures there, as 
there are anywhere else in Canada. There is the culture of the Bay 
and the survival experience, of Newfoundland, which is painful and 
beautiful and has all these other things, and then there are those 
with a frantic desire to emulate something else because that's all we 
get thrown up in front of us. The play offended those people, bitterly, 
they're still offended, they'll continue to be offended. Philip got 
thrown into that in "Jacob's Wake", there were similar things in there. 
I don't really have to answer to that. It's rather sad, except that the 
people who I'm writing about and writing for, who are more important, 


don't do those things. 


I felt today really, like I come from a different world, from whatever 
is going on here. There's been a lot of talk about Canadian theatre and 


national theatre, and somehow there's an assumption that there is or 
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should be a national theatre, that a play should be performed a dozen 
times across Canada to develop into a great Canadian play; and there's 
been no talk about why it is more useful to the Canadian people than 

ham sandwiches. It's a question of regionalism. I didn't hear the story 
about broken bottles put behind your car, but I suggest that one reason 
is because, maybe whoever did that, saw something that either was or was 
labelled as a representation of their culture, Newfoundland, which is a 
colonized culture, and which is a very sensitive area, They saw that 
being fired back at them from the old American TV network again. And 
furthermore, I think your productions have had more performances elsewhere 
than they've had in Newfoundland, didn't they? Very likely. (COOK: Yeah) 
I'm really disturbed by this notion of a national theatre, I'm disturbed 
by Michael Cook as a national playwright, I think you're a regional 


playwright... 


I'm a playwright, Chris, actually, I'm a playwright.. 


But you have a relevance, and a purpose, and an importance in Newfoundland 
that you don't have in Toronto, and you perhaps have a different importance 
in Toronto. And I think that maybe that's involved with why there's 

broken glass behind your car wheel one day, because that's felt and that's 
seen. The whole thing of "Michael Cook is a foreigner and Michael Cook 

is not a Newfoundlander and he puts dirty words in his plays and Newfound- 
landers don't speak with dirty words", is all bullshit; but what's really 
being said is, perhaps, we are a colonized culture and we don't know what 


the hell to do about it, I don't like seeing your play coming at me from 
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CBC TV because I think they made a rotten job of it, you're right. 

But somehow it's offensive in a different way, I think, to some New- 
foundlanders, because they see a piece of the Newfoundland image (which 
is very popular in the rest of Canada right now, God knows) being 
thrown back at them on the great CBC network, or being brought down to 
Newfoundland by the Neptune Theatre from Halifax. It's not ours; 
Michael Cook is ours. We should be doing it. We shouldn't have to 
have it brought down to us on the great national grapevine. I'm not 
sure that for Newfoundland right now and perhaps other parts of Canada 
we need national plays, Canadian plays; I think we need Newfoundland 
plays, maybe we need Northwest Territories plays. I don't know, but 
I'm not sure that Newfoundland plays are relevant in the same way at 
all to Toronto, or to Vancouver, or that Vancouver plays are relevant 
in Newfoundland, I've never felt the need of that many Canadian or 


Toronto plays being done in Newfoundland. 
The point you make about the necessity of work relating to a region is 
absolutely right, my work grows out of Newfoundland, also absolutely 


right, I also like it to be seen elsewhere, though. 


But where does this whole thing about"Michael Cook uses dirty words and 


Newfoundlanders don't speak with those kinds"..? 


Well, they got that from Alberta, as well (Light Laughter) 
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BROOKES 54 I think in Newfoundland it doesn't make sense, because I use the 
occasional four-letter word, and every other Newfoundlander does too. 
Why is that used against that play? Is it because it comes down from 


CBC? Or what? 


S008 I don't think so. I think it really is basic to the cultural schizophrenia, 
which exists not only there, but I suspect almost everywhere else. 
cabins In which case, is it a good thing, then, your plays being done on CBC 
television, or in Halifax or Toronto? 
a Yeah, I think so. 
BROOKES for whom is it good? For whom is it useful, then? 
SPENSLEY For anybody who'll get anything out of it. 
VOICE It's useful for Michael 
BROOKES 


Is it possible there can be a point where it's good for Toronto and 
bad for Newfoundland at the same time? In which case, is your 
responsibility to Toronto or Newfoundland? The national theatre or 


the regional theatre? 


VOICE 
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He hasn't responsibility to either one, he has responsibility to himself! 
as an artist! He's not writing plays about Newfoundland, he's writing 


plays about people who happen to be from Newfoundland. It's as simple 


as that. (Applause) 


Can I just add one point? What does it matter if they love it or hate 


it? They're reacting! Isn't that what..? 
Oh, it matters a great deal. 


Can we go on to another question, here? You've been standing for quite 


awhile. 


It's not exactly another question, it follows the same point (and I 
apologize for that) the point that there's necessarily a difference 
between regional theatre and national theatre. We are a nation, a country, 
but we are made up of many provinces or many regions. (Panelist's voice 
whispers; Ten countries)and the fact that Michael Cook's play is seen 
elsewhere is very important for Torontonians and Albertans, so they can 
get a feeling of what Newfoundland is all about. Now, maybe the CBC 
production wasn't the best tratitibation of Newfoundland life, but if this 
country is ever going to hold together then we've got to understand the 
other parts of the country. And Canadian contemporary theatre is one way 


of trying to experience that, an exchange of cultures, 
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Can I disagree with you on that point? I think what is confusing the 

issue here is that a production of "Head Guts and Sound Bone Dance" was 
done in St. Johns at a particulier time, for a particular kind of community. 
The reason that the CBC production was bad was not because it was a bad 
image of Newfoundland, or an incorrect image of Newfoundland, it was simply 
a bad interpretation of a play. And that, yes, you can stick with one 
viewpoint of a play, and say yes, you must have a real stage head, you 
must have real fish, you must have real props, that was the way the Open 
Group did it, because realism of that kind makes sense in St. Johns at 
that time. But it isn't necessarily true that that's the only way of 
doing the goddam play. The thing that was wrong for me with the CBC 
television play was that the play didn't make sense the way it was done. 

It wasn't done in a realistic fashion, and it wasn't done in an abstracted 
fashion. It was a kind of half-assed compromise between the two because 


the guy didn't understand what the hell he was doing! 


Well, I was not trying to defend the fact that it was done on CBC, maybe 
the fact is the Open Group should have been touring across Canada. What 

I was trying to support was the fact that Michael Cook is, yes, a regional 
playwright, writing about Newfoundlanders, but dammit, don't take him 


away from the rest of us! 


Yeah. There is one thing which I don't want to seem critical or unfair 
about. The CBC version of "Head, Guts"played to 1000 people in Newfound- 
land, with very strong and positive response. And this is happening across 
the whole of the country. As the CBC endeavours to put Canadian theatre 

on its screens, in whatever way, shape or form, we should, for love of God, 
not tear this adiet under any circumstances. It is exposing a vast 
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audience who have never been to the theatre in their lives to the 
function of theatre. And so the response one is getting is from a 
totally different audience ‘to the one we've ever had before. And I 

think that's true across the whole of the country. And this is something 
we're just getting into, so I can't really blame the reaction. The 
aggravated reaction which I act from the TV production was a reaction 
from that section of the population who really had just never been 
exposed to theatre in any way, shape or form, or anything other than, 


you know, "Sesame Street" and "As the World Vomits", or something. 


By putting it on television, is it still theatre, and if you want to 


show it on television, why not write for television? 


Well I don't write for television because I write for theatre. That's 
kind of a confused situation. I was merely suggesting that I think it is 
a good thing that we use the media which has the greatest mass kind of 
response, and expose it to some of the things that are going on in a 


different art form, and it's certainly good for the playwright. 

But is it good for theatre? 

I don't know, but it's good for the playwright, that's all I can say. 
I don't think it necessarily is good for the theatre, because I come 


from Unity Theatre, from an odd theatre community, Windsor, Ontario. I 


have lots of friends who have never been to a professional production, 
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have never been to a high school production, and they:would take a look 

at the Performance series on TV, and they would say, This is theatre. 

Taking theatre production and transposing them onto film, or onto tape, 

it's just like the Grade two proposition of trying to add apples to oranges, 
I don't think they: quite mesh in some way. Taking plays like this, good 
stage plays, like the "Farm Show" and putting them onto television, can't 


help but hurt the causes of Canadian theatre. 


That's a nice artistic ideal, but when the playwright has a choice of 
allowing his play to be stuck on television, or starving, somehow it 
doesn't seem realistic. That's part of what Mike means when he says it's 


good for the playwright. 


Isn't there some way that a play can be taken, adapted, rewritten, to 


fit into the television medium? 
No doubt, yes. 


We're getting into something here that's kind of interesting. No one's 
talked about it. We talked about theatre and all the rest of it, andl 
suppose we're just beginning to consider the nature of the audience. I 
write for an audience, I don't write in an abstract vacuum, I write for 


an audience. What about Canadian audiences? 


You write for a live audience. People on television do not react... 
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Can I say something to that? I speak for a minority; our people are 
mostly up in communities where live theatre cannot go because the only 
way to travel is by plane. You cannot get props, sets, and equipment up 
there. And sometimes television is the only medium through which theatre 
can be taken to the people..(VOICE: But is that theatre?) It is a type 
of theatre that I think we're going to have to contend with, until we have 


highways stretching all across the country. 


Someone once said that if Shakespeare were writing today, he'd probably 
be writing for television and film because he was concerned with getting 
to the most number of people. Whether or not it's theatre, I don't know, 
but a playwright's going to write for whatever audience he can get, and 
Michael is going to do the same thing, and so will any other playwright 
that's sensible, if he wants to reach people, if he has something to say.- 
that's why he's writing. I would suggest that's why he's going to use 
whatever medium he can; whether it's good for theatre, I don't know. It's 


good for the playwright 


A writer or a performer may choose his preference, he'd rather work in 
film than in theatre, he'd rather work in theatre than in radio, he'd 
rather work in radio than in TV, but we're all together in the drama 
business. And I am quite surprised that there is an emphasis in this 


day and age on theatre. It's all the same thing. 


But it's not the same thing, obviously. If you're writing for television, 
you're writing for television, if you're writing for theatre, you're 


writing for theatre. .it's a difference of experiences... (Laughter, applause) 
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Ist MAN o.6 man plays a piano, another man plays the fiddle, I'm playing music. 


pee en This is just an addition be exactly the same thing. I wouldn't have 
known Michael Cook or his work, which I happen to find very moving, 
except for another medium, because I was able to read "Head Guts_and_ Sound 
Bone Dance" in the CTR.. (Applause) I would have no access to him at all, 
or his work, in the rest of Canada, because I don't go to Toronto productions, 
I live in another very isolated region. I've never gotten to Ottawa, 
this is the first time I've been to a major city outside of Ontario. 
(VOICE: What's your region?) Northwestern Ontario, I come from Thunder 
Bay. And I find his work moving, meaningful to me, and I want to have 
access to it, any way I can get it, preferably in a live stage theatre 
performance. But that hasn't happened outside of the east. 


SPENSLEY  pyank you, you've put things in perspective. 


seine It seems to me that television is at the root of a lot of our problems. 
I think the kind of problems we've been talking about, shouting about, 
rather, at these meetings today, one of the causes is that people are 
home watching television. When they're not doing that, they're in the 
movies. I've just heard Michael saying, he wants to get his play on TV, 
and then he's really pissed-off when they really screw it up, and so he 
has an interview, and he's really pissed-off at the way they did the 
interview... 


as I was pissed-off at the way I spoke in the interview. 
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-s-and it seems to me that we theatre types had better start making 
commitments somewhere, If you're going to go on TV, they're going to 
butcher it, and they're going to butcher it because they're putting it 
out to an audience who watches TV, and if you watch TV, there's nothing 


in the theatre for you because your mind is slowly sizzling to nothing. 


And it's also possible for me to see a play of mine butchered on the stage. 
There is no guarantee of worth, no matter what medium. We're always going 


to get into that, no matter where it's done. 


What I don't think has been talked about enough here is that theatre, and 
maybe all the arts, but certainly theatre, is - to produce a play, or to 
write a play - is a social act, as well as an artistic act, and it is not 
at all enough, as far as I'm concerned, to say, well, I'm an artist, I 
express myself, that's it. And somebody said, any reaction from an 
audience is a good one, as long as they react. But I think there are very 
different kinds of reactions; I'm upset when I see people jumping up and 
down in Stephenville, Newfoundland, over a Neil Simon play, and clapping. 
That upsets me. That's a very strong reaction, maybe, but I feel that 

that in a social sense is not the kind of reaction that I want to work for, 
in the theatre where I live. And I think that in Michael's work, this sort 
of thing comes up, because Michael has a very strong social conscience, and 
his work very strongly reflects that. And he gets paper bags full of 
broken glass behind his car.’ So obviously people really care in a very 


real way about what he does in Newfoundland, but in Toronto nobody puts 
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broken bottles behind his car, And I think we ought to explore why they 


do it in St. Johns and not in Toronto. 
We'll have to ask his car, perhaps, Donna? 


I think the point of discussion is the nature of audiences. One thing 

that you. said before, Michael, that really struck me was that Newfoundlanders 
are ashamed of their roots. I was wondering if you thought that was true 

of other people in other parts of Canada, and if so how can a really 


meaningful theatre develop in Canada? 


Don't make that as a blanket statement, otherwise I'll have more than 
bottles waiting for me. There are colonial attitudes, ingrained for 00 
years, making a percentage of people who want to better themselves feel 
inferior. That is not unique to Newfoundland, I wouldn't think. It seems 
to me that one of the things that has happened in Canadian theatre in the 
last five or six years, has been a very honest confrontation with those 
attitudes, at a regional level, right across the country, looking at all 
those kinds of attitude systems and throwing them out. It seems to me that 
there is an immense audience waiting for this kind of confrontation, because 
we have been deprived of this knowledge, this essential thing about ourselves 
has always been checked, dark, kept secret. We have been privy to everyone 
else's dirty, bloody secrets, and other experiences, whether they're 

joyous or painful - any other experiences, except our own. With hindsight, 
the closer we get to the truth, then perhaps the more violent the reaction 
is going to be, but then we must also proceed with more energy towards the 


exposure of that truth, because for every writer that does that, there are 
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ten people who really learn about themselves, who demand more and more. 
I think that we are creating an extreme situation, but I think that's 
inevitable in what is essentially a revolutionary situation in Canada. 


Theatre is a revolutionary situation. 


Do you think we should perform Canadian plays at the cost of having good 


theatre in Canada? 
What's good theatre? Why the distinction? 


I was wondering if you have any feelings of fear or whatever, of the 
encouragement of Canadian plays being performed in Canadian theatre, to 


such an extent that it would be at the expense of... 


We cannot, there is no such thing as expense! We must have them, we 

must perform them, we must perform them, we must perform them! (Emphasized 

by thumps _on the table) Until such::time as we can make the bloody comparison 
with our own playwrights! I would imagine that 50 years from now, when 

I'm long rotting, someone will say, Jesus, his work was really kind of 

minor, it touched at truth but it didn't really get into the bones of it, 
because you'll have got great playwrights there to make your comparisons 
with. But for the love of God, allow us to discover our mediocrity and 


then move. (Applause) 


On this point about television, I'd like to ask Michael Cook first of all 


how well he honestly thinks he knows the skills of writing for the screen? 


I don't know them at all. 
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aa Okay, then I think you've largely illustrated a real problem; that in 


this country we still have a great many purist traditions existing, and 
one of them is this bloody stupid notion, you cannot perform things on 
television. I teach children how to use television. And I've seen them 
when they get a camera in their hands and suddenly they discover that what 
is going through the lens of that camera is just what they see through 
their eyes. ar it's the same with a film camera or a microphone; you 
can create things that are seen, and heard. I'm tired of hearing people 
who want to keep this purist thing, that theatre must be kept on stage; 
you're going to have blandness in television as long as we keep this 
attitude that we're not going to get involved, and learn the skills. And 
until people are willing to say, I'm going to learn those skills, it's 
enough to be a playwright, but just like Mordecai Richler proved, he 


waited until he had the skills to write for the screen, before he brought 


his own book, "The Apprenticeship of Duddy Kravitz" to the screen. 


CHADWICK Shouldn't that question also be directed against CBC directors? You've 


got a total process there, you can't put it all on the playwright and say, 
Come back when you learn how to thats You've got to widen it out, you've 
got to include the actors who don't know how to act on television, and 
particularly the directors who don't know how to direct drama for television. 


ae So you're agreeing with me. 


CHADWICK Yeah, but I'm saying you cannot zero in on the playwrights. 
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So what are we gonna do, retreat and stick to the stage? Or do we say 
we're going to expand and expose people to good theatre? through the media. 


What's it going to be? 


I think for the moment, maybe for the next 18 months, 2 years providing 


CBC recognizes the lead, you've got to keep them separate. 


And when you're talking in those terms, discussing one specific play 
which happened to be mine has nothing to do with the other ten. There's 
been some bloody good productions, there, of stage plays. And some awful 
ones. And afflicted as we are with this kind of schizophrenic pattern, 


I think almost anything... 


Time is passing, and we only have a certain amount of it left, so what 
I want to do is, those people who are at the microphones, now there are 


three of you, I think, that will be the cut-off point of the discussion. 


I hope I can articulate this. One of the things that is bothering me 
about this discussion is that you're talking about adapting plays to the 
film media or to television. But I think one of the real problems with 
doing things on the CBC or some other stations is that, as you said, 
theatre is a revolutionary experience. It is something that enrages and 
is honest, and how can you expect to put something like that on the CBC. 
Those who are at the CBC controls, they're not going to allow certain 
things to come across, and that is part of the problem with trying to 
present it on TV. I'm not saying it can't be adapted to that particular 


media, I just say that you have to think of who is controlling that media. 
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SFANSLEY 5 think you have to direct that question elsewhere. It's a good question, 


but I don't think we're going to solve that right now. 
HOA And another thing we're talking about is the audiences that these things 
have been directed to. I feel that the problem is more; it's regional 
but it's social, too. And I feel that when we talk in terms of what 
enrages people, when a playwright is writing about a minority, he is going 
to enrage people. He is going to have to do that. We are dealing with 
minorities, we are dealing with people in Newfoundland, we are dealing 
with the Indian situation, with the Black situation, and when you do that 
I think that makes a vital force in theatre, I think that is one of the 
directions for theatre, 


q 
Brees Have you a question to direct to Michael? 


wee No, I don't. I want to address myself to the relationship between theatre 
and film. And I don't have to tell the people who come from Newfoundland 
that the whole Challenge for Change series began there in Newfoundland with 
Memorial University, the Fogo Island. The relationship between those 
people on Fogo Island and film and video is extremely important, and it 
means the relationship between people who are performing and working and 
changing their own lives, so maybe that's a lesson to be learned for 
theatre. Also I'd like to say that this experiment has grown out of 
Newfoundland and continued in film: we have Leonard Faure's"Les Noces de 
Pompigny", we have lots of work here in Quebec, and out west. And I think 
that in a way film in this country, the documentary tradition in this 


country, has a lesson for playwrights. 
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Last speaker, please. 


I don't really have a question, but I would like to pick up something that 
Michael Cook said, because it seemed to have got lost in a lot of other 
things, and I think it was important. I think that what Michael Cook 

said about theatre being revolutionary, the possibility of playwrights not 
knowing how revolutionary it nd: or.in what direction it's revolutionary, 
until they put it in front of an audience, is an important point. I 

think the kind of thing Paul Thompson is doing and Chris Brookes is doing 
in terms of working with the community, produces one kind of solution to 
that, but I think there is for playwrights like Michael Cook the necessity 
for sale avenue, and I think ws get into real problems here, when we 
don't realize that not only is theatre revolutionary, but every kind of 
theatre, every medium, has its own kind of revolutionary effect. And we 
really abt. into trouble when we're in a situation with any kind of rising 
nationalist sentiment, because there are the non-theatrical revolutionaries 
who are as angry at the theatrical revolutionaries as the establishment is. 
Let's not forget, for instance, Henrik Ibsen created a national theatre for 
Norway and had to leave, and John Synge created a national theatre for 
Ireland and provoked the bitterest riots in theatrical history. When 

you specifically have a personal vision which later becomes part of a 
national pattern, you have to move in the way of vision as well as 
sociology; and with both together you're going to get glass behind your 
tires no fata how careful you are, because the problem is inherent in 

the medium and its relation to the people. Things are just much more hot 
on the stage. Reviewers, for instance, can use the ere that are used 


on the stage in order to condemn the playwright for using the same words 
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in a play, and nobody riots in the newspaper office. 


Okay, thank you. Alright. We have touched on many concerns, obviously, 
that are concerns in the Canadian theatre, concerns that are Michael 
Cook's concerns, concerns that are all of our concerns. Perhaps we 
might say that Michael Cook's problems are all our problems. So before 


you drive off, check behind your tires. 
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PANEL: COLLECTIVE CREATION: BROOKES - LUSCOMBE - THOMPSON - WINTER 
(JULIANI, MODERATOR) 


Without further ado, we go on to this particular panel discussion, which 
is entitled, according to the program, Collective Creation. Let me 
introduce immediately the panelists, to my far rights, George Luscombe, 
to my immediate left, Jack Winter, on my far left, Paul Thompson, and to 
his right, Chris Brookes. I am assuming that we all know who these 
gentlemen are - if not, then perhaps you may ask them pointed questions 
that have begun to become the norm, (I hope) of this conference, from 
the floor. All the people who I've introduced, and myself, have had some 
experience with collective creation. I am sure that many people in the 
audience have also had experience with collective creation. I don't 
think you: need a moderator, and I am as of this moment disqualifying 


myself, JI will be asking questions from the house. (Light laughter) 


If you're going to ask questions from the house, you're going to have 


to use the appropriate microphone. (Laughter) 
I don't really know what collective creation is... 


You still don't know, between there and there, you haven't figured it out? 


Alright! 


.»eand perhaps maybe we can define it, if that isn't too strong a word. 


(Actors mime behind panelists.) 
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I'd like to start first by asking our friends who are here, I find it 
quite distracting. It's either, and both of them are valid, either they 
have something to say, which I think would be very interesting, and I 
would be very interested in watching them perform, or they represent a 
statement about the conference which may be true but which I would like 
to see changed, I think that maybe the first step for changing would be 
either to have them do something to show us how we would change it, or 


to get the hell out of the road so that we can change it. (Much applause) 


(Voices from audience commenting on actions of actors: Boring: Stupid} 
We saw it!...Acting 101! 2nd seminar! Let _us_ in on the secret, will you 
please. Boo! Boo} Thompson carries the actors one by one out of the 
hall, Applause, Cheers. Laughter) 


I though that theoriginal comment that was being made this morning was: 
where are the actors in this conference? I'm not sure. I know you don't 
know who I am - George Luscombe. I know several of you out there,. but 
there's a lot of you people I don't know. And I wonder who we are talking 
to, and what this conference is about. (Applause) Usually I say (Laughter, 
as Thompson carries out another actor. Applause, whistles)it's a pity when 
we can't rehearse that. I do have a theatre in Toronto, Toronto Workshop 
Production, and we've been involved in. the profession of creating work 

for it a good many years, since '59. I was interested to hear about Michael 
Cook's difficulty with his car and the bottles. We had a problem a few 
months ago, they gutted our theatre. I've asked if that's a reaction against 
the kind of work we do. I don't know, but it's a very violent reaction to 
an attempt to make statements in the theatre which is what we've been up to. 
I don't know whether it's political or not. We're back on our feet after a 


lot of work and a lot of running twice as fast (as normally) in order to 


get back where we were, 
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Our theatre depends upon developing a group of actors to work 
together for a considerable length of time. And it is important for us 
in our work that actors are capable of working together and are training 
every morning, and that the creative process is made visible by them in 
the theatre. That can't be an answer to your question, John, but it might 
be a beginning. I would welcome the chance to know exactly who we are 
addressing, who we're talking to, out here, From the short time I was here 
this morning, only about an hour at the end of the first session, I gather 
that there are a lot of people who are in theatre, experienced in it, who 
are workers in it, and I think that there are a number of students as 


well. Is that correct, John? 


I know as much about that as you, George, and I would assume, yes, that is 


correct. I see a lot of students, I see a lot of theatre practitioners. 


Maybe I can say a word about this. At least I know who we sent publicity 
out to, to invite people to the conference. They were professional theatre 


people, academics, students in drama, Canadian studies, and so on... 

Well, presumably all those people know what collective creation is. 

Don't ask me. 

Well, I know John does, he is trying to start a conversation. I experience 
the same difficulty, Howard. I knew who I was 2 hours ago, I was a guy 


doing a reading. And that was fine. They were an audience, and I know 


how to handle myself in that situation, and I'm good or bad according to 
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the material and things of that sort. But I really feel non-plussed by 
this. I know some people, as George said, by name, as colleagues, I know 
that there's a lot of young people here who are theatre students. It's 
very difficult to hold a conversation where you hold a monologue, if you 
don't know to whom you are talking. That's really why we asked John not 
to do what was his first suggestion, (namely) that each of us spend 10 
minutes introducing ourselves and our work. I've worked with George for 
1h years, and ideally it should take 1) years to explain what the hell 
we've been doing. I would be very difficult to encapsulate it in 10 
minutes, it would be at best trivial. 

What might be nice would be someone were to pretend that we all 
knew what collective creation was, and someone asked a few practical 
questions of us. I think the er wdine that Paul and John and I decided 
(George was in rehearsal that night and Chris wan't in Toronto when we 
met and talked about this) was that we would not bore you all with four 
ten-minute monologues. So okay, we're here. So we've all experienced 
what you know very well is a joint, collective building of a thing which 
we call a play. You also know that we mean something more profound than 
the fact that a play is usually more than one or two people who have 
collaborated together to present an event. All these kinds of platitudes 
aside, I also expect that we're supposed to be talking about how one 
created something that was not there before, in the sense of creating 
something. All of us,: apparently - I know George and I have - all of us 
have, I'm told, worked together to create a new play. That means actors 


working together, directors, designers, writers, musicians, contributing 
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particular points of view in a collective and from their particular areas 
in a proper division of labour contributing to the creation of a whole, 
which is then presented to another collective, which is the audience. 
Now, beyond that kind of easy simplistic definition, does anybody have 
anything interesting to ask us? Or each other? 


se Could I give, you my definition of a collective creation? 


WINTER Yeah. The people beh ind you, honest, because I was sitting behind you, 
they can't hear you unless you're on a mike. I can hear you but they 
can't hear you. 

ane I think a collective creation is the getting together of a group of 
theatrical people where each person is responsible not only for his own 
creativity, but for bringing something which the group can then build on, 
and it starts from a group of people getting together who want to say 
something in particular, they first decide what they want to say, and then 
in the process discover how they're going to say it and what form it takes. 
Is that basically correct, or is that wrong? 

oe It's as good a thing as any, as clear a distortion as any, I don't know. 
Each play that I've been involved in has happened differently. I don't 
know one play that we started on page one and finished on page 123. In 

some cases we started in the middle, and worked outwards, in both direction, 
or at the end and backwards. The idea that we discuss what it is we want 
to say and then we go out and find the best way of saying it, is often 


inaccurate, too. Sometimes, like all self-important self-involved extroverted 


MAN 


LUSC OMBE 
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people, we start with:what is a feeling that's completely beyond rational 
articulation, and we work from that point out. I wonder, could you ask 

some particular questions rather than general ones? Yeah, we all know 

that everyone seeks to communicate, andithat's okay, I'm sure we do, we 

are however as a group not succeeding in doing much more than exchanging 
words with one another. I don't feel any particular deep communication, 

you have not. caused me to think twice about what I do for a living, and I've 
done it now for 1h, 15 years. Would you please like to try to do that? 


Or something else? Talk to one another, perhaps. 


I have a question, and I want to throw this open to all of you. It concerns 
a problem that we've run into working with Chris. And it's a question of 
idealogy. It seems to me that weit in a collective kind of a situation, 
much of that work has a strong political orientation or bias, and that 

there is always a basic idealogy that we're working on. I want to know to 
what degree in your experience - so I guess this isn't addressed to Chris - 
you run into this problem of a democratic foundation and how much the work 
owes to a democratic approach, or how much you get into problems of 


hypocrisy. What's the role of the director in that situation? 


That word, democracy, in the theatre - my theatre isn't democratic, not 

in the sense that everybody has an equal vote, they don't. They contribute 
as much as I believe they're able to and I'm a good judge of what they're 
contributing. And their contribution ranges far and wide; whereas a young 
man may come to us believing..himself to be, and wanting to be, an actor, 


he may end up four years later finding out that he's a great technical man. 


THOMPSON 
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The opportunity exists in our theatre for that development. When I say 
this, don't think that I am saying that this is the only way that theatre 
can operate. Because I don't believe it, I believe it's the way I operate. 
I also don't think that you take votes around or write plays by committees 
or build theatres by committees. Those things are easy to say, but it's 
amazing how often they're attempted. The bureaucrats! answer to all 
problems is ‘to form a committee. And I do agree with Wright, the architect, 
who said, I think, the best committee is made up of three people two of 
whom don't attend meetings. In our theatre, we work from the beginning 

of the day, physically, and then through into the night - if we're working 
on a play at that particular time, and we usually are, because of the 
financial situation and the responsibilities to the building, and the 
intention to keep going. We try also to move into other areas of theatrical 
experience, and I don't mean experimental things that are done just for 

our self-education at that time, never to be seen again. Our experiements 
are all in the service of eventually producing something alive, exciting, 
and of some value in the first place to the community in which we operate, 


and then, we hope, to be extended beyond that community. 


I don't think in the stuff that we're doing that there is any way that 

an actor, who isn't in agreement with the direction that the show finally 
takes can stay in that show, unless he feels at ease with it. I don't 
think it's at all possible. In the way that we work, the actor takes a 


very primary responsibility for contributing material. He is immediately 


involved in the selective process, and I think from a democratic point of 


view, it's there. There's a consensus that seems to happen within a lot 


of the scenes, and when a scene is good, you have people all over the 
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place in agreement, it's a good scene, it feels good, It may not feel 


good in a few days time, or when you look at it a week later... 


LUSCOMBE You see, Paul and I would differ on that point. 


as But when you're doing it and there are choices, I think everyone is very 
much involved. The degree of politicization, I think, really varies a 
lot. First, there's an artificial set-up in that adirector running a 
theatre in most cases chooses his people. Presumably you could, to 
democratize‘ that by going out and taking the first six people you meet. 
Or by taking people right out of the factory or plant, as they do in some 
Workers! Theatres. Do you want to get in on this? I want to take this 
somewhere else. 

WOMAN i ; ‘ , 
I want to say something first. Talking about collective theatre, but where 
are the actors? 

lila Where are the actors - now? 

WOMAN ‘ . 
Talking about collective creation and I assume that means.. 

ciara Most of mine are working in another show, right now. 

WOMAN 


But there are no actors here. It's like a bunch of married men sitting 
around and talking about how their wives are liberated. I don't know 
whether your actors are liberated or not, just like I don't know whether 


your wives are liberated. 


THOMPSON 


WOMAN 


BROOKES 


THOMPSON 


WINTER 


THOMPSON 


WOMAN 


WINTER 


THOMPSON 
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I'm not talking about whether they're liberated. What would you like to 


talk about? 


You can't talk about your liberated theatre, your collective theatre, 


unless your actors are here to talk about it. 


There are two actors from my company here. Why don't they come up and 


answer questions. 


That was one of the people who asked a question. 


Am I the only one of the four of us who doesn't run a theatre? I represent 


the rest of the community, Eleanor, I represent you, I'm your appointed 


representative. 


That's nonsense, If you want to challenge us, challenge us on something real. 


‘Where are the women, too? Where are all the women artists? 


Apparently I also represent the women. 


Okay, we can go on having this conference about the inadequacy of the 
conference, and I would be the first one to be able to leap in on it. 

Really! I could probably out-inadequate you any day of the week with 
criticism of the way the conference is set up, the participation, the division 
of the hall, the lighting, the fact that these microphones are around, all 
sorts of things. But we should start with what is given right now; we're 
sitting in front of you and you are a bunch of intelligent people. There 


are also some people here who have specific knowledge. I don't know how 


LUSCOMBE 
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you kick off from there but I know, for example, that a lot of people 
around here don't know of the work of Chris (Brookes). And I would 
think that one of the things that they might ask is what in hell is the 
Mummers'Theatre, why is it even called the Mummers', what's it doing in 
Newfoundland, and what has been their experience in that area? (Light 


applause) I think... 


What's the Mummers! Theatre? 


Also not now, but I want to come back to this - also I want to sit down 
for 15 minutes sometime in this program and I want to work out with you 
some of the things that I think you can do to help us and to help everyone 
of the other people who are doing theatre in this country. Okay, maybe 


from that we just go right on to what is the Mummers! Theatre? 


The question I want to ask is really almost the one that Paul asked himself}; 
I think that not only in the case of Chris, but in the case of Paul, in 

the case of everyone on the panel, I think that rather than having 
definitions of collective creativity, or rather than ask about the handling 
of idealogical problems, or who stands where on democracy or anything like 
this, I think that it's going to be a very boring session for the panelists 
and for the audience, unless we get down to some simple descriptions. I 
don't think we want a list of what people have done. Some as have 

done some kinds, some people have done others for some people it's a whole 
different world. There is only one way we're ever going to get a roe 


picture of collective creativity. I think the questions will come.. 


WINTER 


HERBERT 


~ WINTER 


MAN 


WINTER 
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You don't mind if I interrupt you? I understand, in this description 

of simplicity, things can also get very boring and very unsimple. For 
one thing, look I tried to suggest two minutes ago that we ask rather 
specific questions. Now, in the previous question asked there was one 
concrete word which set George off, and set Paul off, and then the two 

of them have a disagreement. The word was democracy, and collectivity 
and democracy are not necessarily the same thing. It's not the most 
practical, question to ask, but it's a beginning. If the four of us could 
address ourselves to a couple of practical questions, you will see in 
action by our responses the differences between us, ideationally, 
historically, artistically, and every other way. Okay? Now why don't we 
just follow that along, the business of when you get 20 people together, 


and you say, okay we're a theatre, does collective work mean..? 
Stop patronizing! You sound like a critic! (Applause) 
Okay, would someone..Okay, Jack, ask a specific question, I don't care. 


I would very much like to ask a specific question. If I could. I'd like 

to know not whether you're democratic in your operations or not, but when 
you get a group of ten people together or whatever, without a ieact Fic 
script, I'd like to know how much of an idea you vers Take the "Farm Show" 
or anything else. What kind of an idea do you have to start with when 

you go in there, and how do you get those people actually working on it 


and where does the director fit in? That's what I mean by a description. 


That's good, that a good practical question. (Some laughter) Chris, why 


don't you answer it and thereby describe what it is you do.. 


BROOKES 
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Yeah, and somebody also asked that I should talk about the Mummers... 

I guess, and this is partly in answer to your question, what we're trying 
to do with our company Asp, cOtleo tive creation, it's the method by which 
we work, But it seems to me there's something implicitly political 

about that process. We live in a particular area of the country, a very 
particular area, which is very unlike most of the rest of Canada. And 
there is a very particular kind of theatre, I feel, that's necessary 
because it focuses on Newfoundland. So we try in our productions to be 
useful in a social sense, and that is always the first decision that is 
made when we go into a show, or into a community, or into whatever sort 

of research we're going to do for whatever kind of a show. In the case 
of a community, we go for an initial period to try to find out what the 
community is about and why or if we should be there in the first place, 

Is there any need for a bunch of middle-class actors to be in this nice 
mining town, or wherever the hell we are? And if there is a need for that, 
let's get on with it and do whatever is necessary to do and if there isn't, 
let's leave. We look for a function that we can serve and we hope that 

we can, that there's something practical that we're doing. That often 
leads us away from good artistic judgement, I think; it leads us into 
decisions that are made in the collective process, that are based on the 
kind of a reflection we want to throw back at the community (if it's a 
community show) that will lead that community in a direction where perhaps 


it's good to go, in our estimation. 


Can you crystallize the ideology of your company? Do you have a conscious 


awareness of it?. George, Chris, Paul? 
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Many years ago when we began we tried not to formulate a dogma, or write 
down anything in terms of a manifesto. But yes, we have a point of view 
which is understood when our work is on show, and it's been called and 
labelled by others, left-wing, progressive, any half-dozen other kind of 
labels. Lately I'm more inclined to think that I'm searching to make 

sure that we are still anti-fascist in a country that's changing very 
quickly, and I mean Canada, and to spot the signs of fascism, I see them 
in Toronto; and we are fighting against this. We talk about how does the 
play begin. For us it's a question of being aware of what we think, all 
of a sudden becoming indignant in the theatre about some injustice that we 
feel dictate outside - real or not, we feel it exists. There's some 
suspicion that things aren't as well as they should be, that something 
needs to be explored, by the artist, by the actor, and we begin discussing 
it, and talking, it is very difficult to know where the first word goes 

on paper. Of course, we've got the advantage of having writers in the 
theatre, Jack's there, there are other writers. . I don't want to get into 
"what we did last year", that's the wrong kind of thing to be coming from 
this end of the room. But when somebody comes to me with some project, 
and says 'Look, this is important, it should be understood and done, and 


we have enough time to discuss it, before you know it the actors are 


excited and work has begun - the thinking work, the improvising work. 

The actors in that work have got to be involved in it and love it and be 
just as strong in their position politically and socially as we are in 
order to make a contribution, in order to make the best contribution that 
they can make, That is not always the result, because perfection is never 
what we have, but that is certainly what we are striving for, a very aware 


kind of theatre... 
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WOMAN I've been studying theatre for a couple of years, at a University, and 
throughout the morning I felt a lot of aggression and resentment among 
the theatre groups here wat different people. There's a lot of resentment, 
again, towards regional theatres. At this moment we're talking about 
collective creativity, and well, we're all theatre people, we're all 
artists, we're all creative. Now I'm wondering, with all these different 
groups, especially from Toronto, what they are doing, whether they are 
joining forces in some way to protest to the governnent about these 
regional theatres. This is one question which I want to ask. There are 
other questions which have been coming into my mind throughout the day. 
Going back to this morning's questions about playwrights, and about Canadian 
playwrights, someone I think Ken Gass mentioned that we have to explore 
the kind of Canadian play that we're going to be doing in the future. 
One question that I ask is; what is a Canadian play? We talk about 
natives, and another question which I ask is; does it matter whether or 
not an individual is an Indian, is French, is English? Does it matter 
what their background is? Isn't it more important what they have to say? 
alata You can't dissociate what you say from your background. If it doesn't 
determine what you say, it'll certainly determine the way you say it. 
What we often try and do is to use that, because it's probably a strong 
force for the people who are creating. As far as theatres agreeing on 
things I was thinking of a very interesting optic of Toronto from a bunch 
of people who aren't from there, and every time they say it there's a 
slight sneer, remindful of the days when I used to hate Foster Hewitt for 
cheering for the Maple Leafs all the time. I didn't live in Toronto, and 


now I'm not sure whether we visit there or live there. There is something 
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that's really possible and strong and maybe something that can come out 
of this conference, and that is there's a coincidence of shared complicity, 
if you like, the fact that we are each involved in the same things, gives 
a certain amount of mutual confidence. In addition to that there are 
political levels at which you can work. For example, there have been 
occasions when several theatres got together on a very particular problem 
and eotiteonted the arts councils to draw their attention to that problem 
and use their collective force to help solve it. Maybe this is one of 
the things that we could do today - to widen that group of interest, of 
shared interests, to organizations outside of Toronto, and maybe it can't 
be done right up up here in front of the microphones, but around the 
corridors. If there's anybody with a group who's got problems and they're 
the same as ours, maybe we can pitch in and help them. 
WEITER I want to say two words about regionalism, to the girl who asked the 
question, I wasn't in on the previous discussions, but I certainly got 
the implication from what you just said that there was something wrong - 
my question is - this is really a process of thinking it out loud - what's 
wrong with regionalism? We did a play,"Ten Lost Years", which toured across 
to Vancouver and then back again. There's a section in "Ten Lost Years", 


where the On-to-Ottawa-Trek people are working their way to Toronto and 


one guy says something like ‘Well, it wasn't bad in Golden, they set up 


food for us, and we went on, it was pretty good in the next spot'. 


Counterpointed with him is another Canadian, (also out of "Ten Lost Years") 
saying, 'They were all Communists, Hunianskys, Kikes, Yids, call them what 
you want, they can change their names but they can't change the shape of 


their heads'. And later on, 'No Montreal Jew is going to make me spit on 
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the Union Jack.' This counterpointed with this other man who has been 

at least, however vainly, attempting to do something, to go to talk to 

the Prime Minister, with a group of other people, talking very positively 
about what he has done. These two things put together, we thought we 

had our ironies figured out when we played in Toronto. Then our troup 
played across Canada, and apparently, judging from the reports given by 
some of the actors, ou in the Canadian midwest, they were getting verbal 
contributions from the audience, to wit, "Give it to those fucking Montreal 
Jews!" "Attaboy!" you know, and on and on. The Vox populi was still there. 
People across the country took those ironies and converted them, turned 
them around, and I thought - my God! what were they doing with the rest 

of the play? They must have turned the entire thing upside down, There 
were all sorts of terrifying corollaries that came out of that report. 

We talked to the actors a lot when they came back, because we had stayed 

in Toronto to work on another play, George and I and a lot of the actors. 
When the others came back (and they were people we knew) we talked a lot 
and they confirmed a lot of our observations. I've lived in this country 
all of my life, in the Maritimes which seem to me culturally, economically, 
to have a lot more in common with New England than with Quebec and Ontario. 
What happens on the West Coast (my small experience is in Vancouver and 
Victoria) too, seems to me to happen on a north-south rather an an east- 
west axis. Those Rockies are very high. The mid-western provinces are 
talking now about separating, and Ontario and Quebec are at each other's 
throats. Now by a quick finger count that's five countries. In other words, 


these major blocks are regions, intensely regionalized, and if you don't 
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think that Toronto Workshop Productions feels highly regionalized in 
Toronto, then you don't know our work at all. We fee very different from 
the other theatres around ‘ia Now if regionalization is a Canadian 
fact, I know it's lonely, and I know loneliness is too bad, and I feel 
unhappy sometimes too, but you've got it, it's a condition of this country - 
is it enough to sit and deplore it on the mistaken assumption that theatre, 
because it brings a group of artists together to put on a play, is 
somehow going to bring the country together? And is it a good thing to 
have the country together? I'm asking some question. I remember an 
interview...1 don't want you to mistake collective creation for democracy 
and I don't want you to mistake theatre for a great warm feeling that all 
cuddles us together and makes of us a nation. If in fact we're not a 
nation, then theatre should reflect the fact that we're regions. (Voices: 
This isn't what the panel is supposed to be discussing! Irrelevant!) 
Why in the world is this not what the panel is supposed to be discussing? 
(Confusion of voices) I'm on the panel, this is my reaction to the question 
of regionalism! I work collectively, and I've learned how to work 
collectively and I try to reflect what I see around me and this is what 
I see around me: a fucking divided country, half as often as not sentimental 
people coming into the theatre and saying, Please cure us, make us one, 
give us the illusion that you are our flag. Well, bullshit to that! 
It's not true. It's certainly not what I observe. 
eae I'd like to say something optimistic about regionalism. I think the 
people on the floor microphones are going to have to butt in on all of us, 


you should do that whenever you get bored. I only speak for where I live, 
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because I feel very strongly about that, and I don't give a damn about 
Toronto. (Light applause) I think there are stages and there are stages, 
you know, and I think that'right now is not a time in Canada's history 
when we want to stress the great national North American continent. We 
probably want to stay away from that, I tnink now is a time in Newfound- 
land's history when we don't want to stress the great Canadian nation which 
Newfoundland is a part of, because Newfoundland as a province and as a 
society has really just joined North America, with confederation about 25 
years ago, and it's changing very rapidly, and as usual a lot of important 
things are getting lost and the changes are not happening on the right 
basis, maybe. So I think for Newfoundland right now it's very important 
to be regional, I mean regional in its theatre to the exclusion of a 
national theatre. We don't Sie — from Toronto or New York or England, 
coming to Newfoundland, really. It's nice to have, but it's not of any 
great use to us, the same way that I don't think it's terribly useful to 
have the latest Broadway smash come to Toronto, so we can all wah how 


great the American theatre is. 
That's a good accurate parallel, what you've just said. 


What you're saying, in fact, is that the method of collective creation 

is in fact the only way, or at least one of the best ways, in which theatre 
can honestly reflect the milieu in which it works. When you were making 
the comments about regionalism, I think you were saying the reverse. 
Collective creation is in fact a response to a desire to be equal, to 


communicate in fact with the people.. 


BROOKES 
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I see what you mean, maybe you're right. 


It's not the only way, but I think that the ways of sending a writer off 

on his own and living in a little place separate from a place called a 
theatre, in today's world, as far as I'm concerned, is as foolish as a 
doctor trying to carry out his work without a hospital to work in. I think 
that for the work of a writer, if he's working in theatre and he's a | 
playwright, it is as important for him to be involved as everyone else 

in the theatre, he has got to be inside it, and creating from inside the 
theatre. That's why I was asking earlier, where are the actors? Because 
in my understanding of the theatre, the actual work of the theatre begins 
right in the centre of the stage, with the actor himself, and comes from 


there, that's where it really is, the kind of thing we should be aiming for. 


I don't think we've ever disagreed on that. You know, you can write plays 
for actors, you create five or six characters, that must be played, you 
are creating for actors, then you need a director, and a cast, to produce 
it. I think there is more than one way. We've worked in the same region, 
George, for the same length of time, and I don't think there was any 
reason that we should have worked alike. I think that what you have done 
is an enormous.. (inaudible) As you know, I am one of the regular members 


of your audience, and have been since 1959... 


..Going on to other things, there is an agreement about the fact that 


the author is sometimes there and sometimes isn't, and that's fine either 
way. (HERBERT: I just want it understood that...) I think it's very well 
understood, let's go on to something else! You had your chance this morning. 


Give someone else a chance. 


WOMAN 


BROOKES 


WOMAN 
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I have a question. I'd like to get back to Ken Gass's question, because 


only George Luscombe answered it, which was the ideology of the various 
theatres. But I'd also like to ask you to be concrete and to give us 


examples of how you think your ideology is put into practice. 


Yeah, I... 


I've seen a lot of George Luscombe's productions, and I do happen to agree 
that they're to some extent anti'fascist, but if you haven't seen them, we'd 
appreciate hearing just how that ideology is carried out. I'd like to 


hear Chris and Paul Thompson answer that. 


That ventana st of the second question you asked, Ken, and of something 
that our canpany got into last summer. 1 don't know how it resolved 
itself, but the matter of who owns what you're doing. Who owns the 

"Farm Show", is it Passe-Muraille, or is it Clinton? Who is the. artist 
responsible to if anyone? Is he simply responsible to himself? Or is 

he responsible to the people from who he got the material? And in our 
work, I think it's important to avoid creating the mystique of the artist 
as somebody who sits up in an attic somewhere and makes a great piece 

of art which is his own creation. I think in our work in a social way 
that's important, and it applies to our acting style, as well, which cannot 
be a way of being clever, a way of trying to show that we are doing 
something that the audience can't do. It's a matter of saying: 'I just 


happen to be a little bit better at performing than you aress.' 
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When you talk about developing a way of work for yourself in Newfoundland, 
I think that's extremely important. It links up with the other question 
does it matter if we're Indian, Eskimoes, or what have you? That's going 
to influence the way in which we do create. I'd like to disagree with 

this peculiar idea you have, that somehow when we create a piece of work 
in Newfoundland, it shouldn't be seen niteaers else. I would like to get 
to the point.where what really is happening is that the creative element 
of theatre is initiated and instituted in the area in which it takes place, 
reflecting concerns and attitudes and excitement of that particular area, 


but then it is exposed to the entire country. 


I agree. You misunderstand me when you say that I don't think Newfoundland 
work should be seen elsewhere, what I mean is that it shouldn't be seen 
elsewhere before it's been completely exposed and really kind of ratified 


in Newfoundland. 


Let's face it, if you mean: should Toronto send all those plays and all 
those actors, actors doing what amounts to English rep, in every regional 
theatre across the country (and that's what's happening) the answer is 

no, I think that's an abomination of theatre. I think they should be 
coming out of the centres in which those theatres are built and function, 
and they should reflect the people that live in their communities and then 


if they can't create theatre, there's something wrong with that area, 
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iS 
— All I'm saying is that there's a great vacuum which exists in Toronto 
which sucks in things from the regions, and it's like me taking a 
picture of you and sending it to Toronto, and it gets on National TV 
before you've actually seen the thing and decided whether you liked it or not, 
THOMPSON 


There's a good example of that. That was Codco, ironically a bunch of 
Newfoundland actors trying to get work in Toronto. They were encouraged 
by Passe-Muraille to create a show called "Cod on a Stick", It got good 
reviews, people started coming to see it, and St. Johns! National News 
sent a team of two people down for the week-end, to do a film for the 
local St. Johns' television. And then the irony on top of it (I'm not 
flogging the CBC, I think it just happens to show ironies a little more 
clearly than other places), but then the CBC Radio Toronto shipped those 
actors back to St. Johns, so they could tape them as a regional piece, 
Now, out of this, however, the actors created Codco. They gained enough 
confidence in themselves and made contact with their real audience, and 
out of that they created Codco, which is a very exciting young company 
in Newfoundland. Now there's on additional irony to save us from feeling 
smug about regionalism - they made one tour up and down the coast, and I 
don't think they want to make another one. They want to come back to 
Toronto instead, if they're going to do any more touring. So there are 
built-in ironies. 

To return to the question of ideologies in our work, in the community 
shows, which is where we go out to try and do a show for a particular 
community, we just go out with the name or the title or whatever, It's 


just one catch-phrase, And we use free-association in order to build up 
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a bag or a reprtoire of experiences and ideas. The rehearsal period 
consists half of forcing people to go out and dig stuff up, no matter 
what, and the other is looking at what they bring in. And if they don't 
bring in anything, rehearsal is an embarrassing, dull, boring four 

hours where we look at each other and feel rotten. Somehow out of that 
there's a generative force which starts to work and out of that comes a 
play. In the history plays there's a story, which sort of generates us 
along, and obviously a lot of research. Ideology? It seems impossible 
in the community shows to really to go into a town to shit on the people. 
Somehow it's a breach of trust, somehow it doesn't seem to be a useful 
thing for theatre to be doing, I think there are enough forces telling 
people that they're less than they could be, and it seems it's a more 
interesting and exciting thing to show how and in what way these people 


have value, in some of the things they do. 


Isn't there a deception in that, Paul? Isn't there a deception in 


refusing to... 


It really depends on whether you believe that those people are really down 


or what. 


You can still believe they have value and look at the other side of the 


Coins. 


I'll give you a good example. We went to Cobalt, Ontario, a mining town, 
really a heavy mining town, that got raped in 1910, big expansion till 
1920, and it's been dwindling off ever since. But somehow the people in 


that town have refused, or some parts of it have refused, to let go and 
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move on to the next camp. And somehow they have fashioned a life for 
themselves, an attitude and an optic, even a way of living, that are 
interesting and as valid as anybody else's, you see. There is one way 

to do it - going in and saying, here are all those funny old people in 

a ghost town, hanging on, clinging to the last dream. There's another 
way - saying, here are people more in touch with the elements and not 
selling out to the same money dream that's hooked everybody else. tone 


got the choice of saying one or the other. 


Yeah, I think it depends on you on what you bring to it, Paul, and as 
you describe it, your romance is something that we too would rub against. 


Because I think we both look at the same thing and so we should. 


Here's a good example. In the "Farm Show", there's an actor who was in 
the original one, who stuck through the six weeks of the thing, but we 
really couldn't get together on the problem of work. In his view, I 
romanticized work by saying that farmers needed work,that in the end 
they really liked it, although they didn't like it at the same time. But 
work was something at the basis of what they were. And he was a person 
who had farm background in Saskatchewan, and work for him was something 
to get away fron. Really, what he was, I guess, was the son-force which 
is moving away from the farms. But we couldn't even get to a point of 
agreement on that. So he found the play very very hard to do, and after 
doing the original show he couldn't do it anymore at all. You could call 
it romanticizing, you could call it just placing a real value on things, 


as opposed to the other values that are forced on us by society. 
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You mentioned the "Farm Show", Are you romanticizing with "I Love You 


Baby Blue"? 


I'm romanticizing with "I_Love You Baby Blue", No, I think that's a 
really harsh, sad show. It comes more out of the personalities and the 


ages of the actors, that, say, out of me. 
Do you direct, Paul? 
Do I direct? 


Yeah, 


I sit there and react as an audience, most of the time. I've seen a lot 


of directors work in different ways, so I'm not SUPE see 


Perhaps, Paul, your manipulation of an actor is far more subtle than a 


director's? 


It wouldn't be fair for me to say. It would be fair for them to say, if 
they felt that. Which would be a good reason for having them here. It 
would make the panel even more unwieldly than it is, I think maybe there 


are too many people up here... 
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One thing the two of you seem to have in common, and particularly Chris, 
is the idea of theatre as a service industry. That is trying to (you 
said it better than I can rephrase it).. to discover whether the need 
for your theatre exists in a community, and if it doesn't, well just 
moving on. If it does exist, then you try to serve that need with your 


own particular equipment... 
It's a means to an end. 


Yeah, exactly. “That seems to me to be fairly profoundly on the level of 
ideology. That is an ideological statement. It's new in the theatre, 

I mean. Shakespeare stole all his plots. He's not describing anything 
terribly different from what I think that we engage in. We did a play 
like the Chilean play a little while ago. Now there we twigged to what 
we thought was a real political situation, that required exposure because 
it had got so little exposure, it had horrified too few people, so we 
tried to horrify the ones who hadn't been impressed. With "Ten Lost Years", 
the book already existed, but I remember in the working-out period, we 
could only find it possible to make a play out of it when we found our 
own ideological reason, something that already existed in the air, in 
fact in Toronto and in Canada. And that was the depression psychology. 
We had a very strong sense that we were being sucked into the depression 
to come, that we were being prepared for it, subtly and not so subtly, 

by the forces that in fact caused the previous one, and will capitalize 
on the next one. When we found that, the light burst and we suddenly 
discovered how we could make use of the raw material which was the book. 


In other words, I really think that the theatre is something that doesn't 
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have to exist, and that has to keep finding out, finding a new reason 

to exist, and trying to make itself highly sensitive to the society 

around if, and responding to those elements in the society around it 

that bother people. Now this baa nothing to do with how a collective 

gets together and practices its craft, but it does have to do with how 

a collective responds as a group so as to create a play out of the subject 


matter around it. 


I have a question about how a collective gets together to practice its 
craft. I'd like to get away just for a bit from theory, and get into 
actually how you do function. I've worked in a collective group and I 
find the work as opposed to other theatre experiences I've had very 
very difficult. Each of you ake dubs a little on the way you 
function in the collective theatre, directing, writing or whatever. 

Can you illuminate further your function if your group? Do you all 
direct, very bluntly, concretely, Chris, do you? What is your function 
inside Mummers'? Is it you, Jack, as a writer or George, who makes the 


decisions finally? That w uld really help. 


It becomes more and more difficult the longer you work together. That's 
why it's so hard to define. It's not a simple question. And in 

answer to that difficult question, Eleanor, sitting behind you, was 
involved in one of first really collective shows that we were doing in 
this country, and that was a circus show called "Hey Rube". Now in that 
instance, there was a great deal of input from myself because it was 


based on experience that came from a theatrical background and travelling 
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shows across the country for five years, but the particular experiences 
of the actors reinterpreted all that. It's difficult to generalize. 

I can tell you how "Ten Lost Years" happened. It was a cinch. Because 
Cedric Smith came in with the book and said, "Here, this is fantastic, 
open it and start reading". Which I did, and before we had read very 
far, we started to physicalize it on the stage with the actors, who were 
reading it at the same time, We managed to do those kinds of things. 

And we look over each others' shoulders together when we're starting to 
move it ~ that kind of experience is easy to describe, The one that's 
more difficult is when someone comes back furious because there has been 
an act of injustice. The whole issue is discussed and tossed around 

in conversation, which might go on for a day, and before you know it 
there are clippings out of the paper, one word leads to another why don't 
you write something down? go find that music you've been telling me 
about, that's an example of the same frustration that I sense in the 
article that I read about it. And whoever came in first began it. 
Sometimes that's the way. And it gets more difficult the better you are, 
in my opinion. When you can easily define it and say, "Oh, we start over 
there with the writer" - for me that's not the exciting thing it's going 
to be. Because it will be departmentalized you see and it suits all 
those people who say, well, how do we copywrite this thing? I want to 
ask Paul, what the hell happened to the royalties on the "Farm Show"? 


With all the contributions... 
Okay, okay! 


That's the way, we agree with that. It creates a kind of theatre which 
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reproduces itself and creates more theatre. For instance, in Toronto, 
five more producing theatres have sprung from our particular theatre, 

all started by people who have been trained in an area that encompasses 
everyone to create. If you don't do that, it's just a stagnant kind of 
operation, which happens only when two people or one person says, I'll 
send this in, let's see if it gets accepted. We get scripts that pile 

up like that, and we do our damnedest to read them, but it's a time- 
consuming effort, and I don't think that in all the time that I've been 
working, I have found more than one that was worthwhile, but that's 7 
only me. One or two, I get hold of, I bring the guy down, or bring 

the woman down, it's happened in our theatre, But the scripts themselves 
are not going to function that way, this has also to do with the difference 
between the TV situation and the play. There are great differences, one 


doesn't write for oneself, one gets involved in the creative experience.. 


One of the things that makes it difficult to work collectively is that 
people come and go. The closest we came to trying to write up a theory 

of what we were doing, was after we did "The Mechanic", which was years 

ago. I think it was the second or third play that George and I did together. 
And on that one the actors were working on Comedia del arte, were in a 
classroom situation, essentially learning a craft. We got together, they 
began improvising, under George's direction, with me there all the time. 

The script didn't start to be written until about a month after the 
improvisations had taken place. Within about two months after that we 

had an entire show, which went through five separate productions. The 


first performance of it was 55 minutes long, the final version of it was 
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95 minutes long, but it never changed in its disposition of character, 
in its organization of scenes; it expanded within them. What tagipennt 
to us at that point, I really don't know. We had a group of actors who 
had been together for a considerable period of time, about a year and 

a half, and George and I had also been together for a year and a half. 
It was possible to have a correct division of labour for a certain 
period of time, in which the werter didn't have to do the work of the 
actor, the actor didn't have to do the work of the lighting man, and 
the lighting man didn't have to do the work of the. musician. Everybody 
was there simultaneously from the first moment of improvisation and all 
the various healthy limbs, because they all happened to be on the body 
at that particular time, worked together and contributed from their own 
aspect. What happened was, in truth a joint collaboration. It was 


marvellous. One of the major obstacles that has prevented that from 


happening often again is the fact (revealed by some of the descriptions 


in "Hey Rube") of our situation, i.e. people coming, using our theatre 
as a school, or an old folks' home, and either passing through it or 
sort of dying on the premises. Either way not making the commitment, 
not seeing it as a lifetime vocation. I remember Obrassov, the Russian 


puppeteer coming and seeing one of our early shows, and talking to us 


afterwards... 


Here again, we don't see history quite in the same light you must 


understand. 
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eeeone of the things he said I remember most distinctly was that the 


most junior of his colleagues (he meant his puppeteers) had been with 


him for twenty years. Most had been there from the beginning, which 
I think at that point had been about 35 years before. These people 
saw themselves in terms of a total and lifetime career, working en 


ensemble, together. No problem. I saw them a year and a half ago in 


Moscow, doing a play that had been 30 years in continuous presentation. 
I think you would have had a great deal of difficulty putting your 
finger on who made it. There's no question Obrassov is the director of 


the theatre, but a tyrant he isn't, not as a person. 


With your permission I would like to interrupt because there are very 

few minutes left. I haven't seen your work, any of your work, but I have 
been involved in collective creation, in two international drama festivals 
in Europe, and I came away with some very firm observations about 

collective creation that I hope are not inherent in the collective creation. 
One observation that I made was that unfortunately it tends to come out 

of being rather fragmentary, and another observation was that unfortunately 
it deals with superficialities. Now I'm talking about a dozen to 20 


collective creations that I have seen and what they all shared in common. 


What did you see? And in what language? And did you understand the 7. 


language? 


I saw them in French, which I understood, in English, which I understood, 
I saw one in Austrian which I understood, because it was rather simple, 


one in Italian, which I understood... 
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Because I find that a lot of the depth of the thing has to do with 
language, it also had to do with the social situation. For example, 
in the "Farm Show", the language level at which we're working is very 
difficult for someone outside of that problem to understand. But I 
think it's really easily appreciated by the people who see it. They 
are getting the rhythms, they understand the subtleties, whatever, 
the understatements that are in the rhythms and why that is funny to 


them, 


In two-thirds of the cases I did understand. I think I would criticize 
them from the point of view of a lack of sublety, if anything. The 
creations seemed to deal with superficialities, and tended to be didactic 
in the worst possible sense, to the extent that they carried great 


social messages like neon signs. 


Well, it's just a form like any other. I think it probably will be 
fragmentary, I think the fragmentary form is quite a good one. By the 

way, maybe two-thirds of all our theatre literature is more fragmentary 

than anything else. Sometimes it has a story line, but all the Elizabethian 
plays jump from one scene to another to another. You've got your well-made 


play of the 19th century if you want. 
But collective work does not produce one kind of thing. 


No, there's no reason why you can't focus on one character, for instance. 


ESTER Shakespeare, worked in a permanent collective, the actors were there 


for a career, that's why all the clowns develop through the plays, 
until you get to a clown like Falstaff - he was writing for Kempe all 
the time. Burbage was with him throughout his life. Shakespeare was 
himself a part-owner of the body of the theatre, of the Globe Theatre, 
he was a share-holder... 
oacu Actors do not become the well-known figures in our form of collective 
theatre, that they were in Moliére's and Shakespeare's theatre. I 
really would like to have explained to me why.. 
ee Sab I disagree there. I think that Janet Amos is as well-known as most 
of the actresses in Toronto, and she's been working primarily ina 
collective situation. I also think of David Fox, in the same way. 


_ HERBERT I agree with you that there are several - 


aia ih Well, they're coming along. Ray Weiland, Diane Grant, go on, you're 
out of your tree! 

ema These are not only actors, they're producers, they're directors, they 
are theatre people. That's the excitement, you see. Beyond seeing 
themselves only in one small role, in which they sell themselves on the 
same thing over and over, they also like to see something (at least I 


would) that throws out and builds up a work. 
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If you see lots and lots of fragmentary plays in Canada, then you'd 
better look closely at the nature of Canada. That just may happen 

to be a mode we have chosen because of our nature. If you look at 
heavily socialistic plays with highly socialist realism content, you'd 
better look at the countries that created them, in which they were 


created. Plays reflect their community. 
These came from 5 or 6 different countries, all were fragmentary... 
You'd better look at the modern world... 


I agree with you all the time. ‘Each form has its limitations and we're 
constantly banging our heads against it saying, "Ah Jesus, we don't 

want to do another monologue, what the hell can we do? But we don't 
want to do another mime thing". Look, every art form has its limitations. 
You can either run across the stage, or walk across it, or stay put. 
You've got one choice, you open up with an empty stage, or the actors 
are already there. So we do it one way one time, and the other the 
other time, and they say, "Oh Jesus!" Or you do it twice the same way 
and they say, "Oh, here they go again! The actors are there before the 
audience is in", You've only got the choice of doing one or the other. 
You could have them sitting among the audience, and that's just a slight 
variation on it. Actually it's how you do your variations that's 


important. 


Have you ever questioned whether collective creation isn't a form of 


self-indulgence? 
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All art is a form of self-indulgence...as well as a form of 
self-ennoblement! (Applause) So why worry about it? If you're 
neurotic, you worry about it. If you're not, you go ahead and do 
it because you gotta do it, and because you like the people you're 


doing things for. Talking on a microphone is self-indulgence... 


To use an image that Bob White used: it's like peeing into the wind, 


it doesn't go anywhere, it just comes back, an incestuous sort... 


Yeah, but telling about your trip to Europe is self-indulgence. 


I think that the method of working in collective creation and maybe 
the nature of it come together with the ideology of it, perhaps, as 
well as the functions that are served by the people working in it - 
all these come out of the particular kind of material that you're working 
on with a particular show. I'd like to think that, although I realize 
there are limitations to the form and to the personalities of the 
people in a particular group. But I think that collective creation 
can be a kind of thing where a group works very inwardly and I don't 
know if that's the particular thing you had in mind, Then there's 
also a collective creation that's based on the outside of the group, 
and everything is brought into the group rather than from the group to 
the outside. To some extent, I'd like to think to a large extent, 
collective creation ideology and functions are based on the material 


that you're doing. For instance, we did a show last summer in a very 
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heavy company union town..There were only two sides to be on, and 
right now, to answer somebody's question, lI function as my company's 
management, and everybody else is union. It's not coincidental that 
we did a show about that, most recently. 

5 aaa I will now finally introduce everyone on the panel. To the left, 

George Tuad ibe, Jack Winter who has worked with George for a number 

of years in close collaboration, Chris Brookes, with the Mummers! 

Group in Newfoundland, and Paul Thompson... (inaudible) Thank you 

very much, Ladies and Gentlemen, I would like to say on my own 

behalf simply that just as theatre in the immediate future will not 

be able to avoid conscious use of therapy as such, I don't think 

that we are going to be — to avoid collective creation, I think 

it's here to stay, and for those in the audience who think that this 

whole operation since 3"30 p.m. was somewhat juvenile, we apologize 

for that, I apologize for my involvement in that, if in fact an apology 

is in order. But I must say it's one way of articulating something 

that ts with us to stay, and the soomer we start together to define 

collective Svegtaun whatever we think it means, the sooner we'll 


have an alternative in this country. Thank you. (Applause) 


